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Say not thou, What is the cause that the 
former days were better than these? For 


thou dost not inquire concerning this. 


Ecclesiastes VII:10 
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J. BRANDON GRIFFIS, Sr. 


PREFACE 


With mingled feelings of solicitude, pleasure, and humility, do we 
offer this work to our Brethren. ‘“Solicitude,”’ lest it shall not meet 
the expectation of the reader; “pleasure,” that we have labored faith- 
fully to make it worthy of approval; and “humility,” in that we accepted 
the assignment as a humble student of Masonry, and emerged a more 
humble, but more enlightened student. 


The finished copy is more perfect than we had dreamed. We have 
written of the past “brave music of the distant drums,” thence through 
the years to the present moment, and are stopped by the Future, a door 
to which we find no key. We have written of busy Workmen, and of 
swiftly changing scenes. Our authorities, the ancient and modern tomes 
of history, and our own written records, are in instances contradictory. 
It could not be “perfect.” 


As we pen the lines of this work, we have rejoiced with Brothers 
in their victories, and commiserated with them in defeat. We reflected 
in the mirror of their honors, and sorrowed with them in bereavement 
and misfortune. We have lwed through a century of our Lodge, and 
the lives of its members. | 


My single hope is that through my thoughts, here recorded, you may 
live the same century. 


J. Brandon Griffis, Sr., 
Author 


NECROLOGY 


“To die - to sleep; - 


To sleep! Perchance to dream.” 


—[Hamlet’s Soliloquy] 
It being the accepted Theme of Life that “all that live must die, 


passing through Nature to Eternity,” we hereby reverently record 
our mortality by stirpes, rather than by capita. 
We know that our departed Brethren 
Lie all full deep ’neath Winter’s snow. 
Next covered they by Spring and Summer lovely flowers 
Till stealthy frost makes green gold leaves a coverlet, 
And Winter’s snows do cover once again. 
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witness each 


We, knowing “how little time we have to stay, 
Brother silently at rest, increasing by one the ranks of the “innu- 
merable caravan,” to which he has been summoned as a member 
of that entourage to that “undiscovered country from whose bourn 
no traveler returns.” 


The host of those who sleep, and we, who will in the dust 
descend “perchance to dream,” will be legion. 
“We shall rest, and faith we shall need it— 
Lie down for an aeon or two 
"Til the MASTER OF ALL GOOD WORKMEN 
Shall set us to work anew.” 


—[Brother Rudyard Kipling] 
THE AUTHOR 


JONAS GAAR 


(1793-1875) 
Charter member of Richmond Lodge No. 
196, F. & A. M.. Initiated into Richmond 
Lodge under Dispensation, September 17, 
1855. Passed October 19, 1855. 


Raised 
October 30, 1855. 


AS WE WERE IN 1856 
By JoNAsS GAAR* 


Charter Member of Richmond Lodge No. 196, Assisted by the 
author, his amanuensts. 


It is a compliment to me that the author should ask me to collaborate 
on an introductory chapter of this work. He felt that an account of the 
condition of the country and the matters which occupied our minds 
in 1856, which was the date when our Lodge received its charter, would 
interest the Brethren. In the hope that our words may be so received, 
we shall proceed. 

The territory of Indiana, originally a part of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, became a state and was admitted to the Union December 11, 1816, 
forty years before our birth as a Lodge. In 1856, we took justifiable 
pride in our new agricultural and industrial State, just as we were 
proud of our new Richmond Lodge of eighteen members. 

The great national issue was slavery. The states, communities and 
individuals were divided on this question. Even the Brethren of our 
Lodge differed. The point of debate was not whether slavery was 
morally wrong, but whether it should be permitted by law to spread into 
non-slave states. 

Franklin Pierce, a Democrat, was President of the United States. 
In 1854, he signed the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. This law repealed the 
Missouri Compromise of 1820, which had shut out slavery from the 
territory west and north of Missouri. Many of us felt that his signing 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill was a grave mistake by the President. We 
did not believe that Kansas should be ‘“‘open,” and that slavery should 
be permitted to extend into this territory. We favored the segregation 
of slavery in the territory in which it existed, and opposed its further 
growth. 

A man named John Brown was a controversial figure. He bitterly 
opposed slavery, and was doing everything within his power to “kill it.” 
He and his anti-slave men were pillaging the settlements of slave-state 
men in Kansas. There was such violence and bloodshed that the terri- 
tory was spoken of as “bleeding Kansas.” To some, Brown was a pa- 
triotic figure, to others merely a misguided man. 


* Jonas Gaar was the great-grandfather of Brother Rudolph G. Leeds. 
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In 1852, Mrs. Stowe published “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” It sold half 
a million copies. Of course, most of us read her work and passed it 
on to our neighbors. We realized that its influence on the slavery 
question was tremendous. 


The great leaders of the controversy on both sides, Clay, Webster 
and Calhoun, had died, and new men were taking their places. We 
found Charles Sumner representing the anti-slave faction, and Jefferson 
Davis the exponent of the South. Heretofore, there had been battles 
of words, but it seemed that these forensic battles would soon come 
to end, and then would begin a War of the States. 

As a veteran of the War of 1812, I shuddered at the thought of a 
great war. I dreaded the loss of young manhood, the effect on the 
economy of our young nation and the outcome of the war. 

Wars had been raging in Europe, but they seemed far away. In 
this year of 1856, the Crimean War, which involved France, England 
and Turkey fighting Russia, came to an end with the defeat of Russia. 
We were glad that there was peace abroad. 

Napoleon III, having held great power and the political destiny of 
Europe, had failed rapidly. By 1856, his influence had almost 
disappeared. 

As the rest of the world reached ‘Peace and Harmony,” on our own 
horizon we saw great war clouds. 

Industrially, we had been greatly affected when, in ’49, gold had 
been discovered in California by Brother Charles Bennett of Salem, 
Ledger No. 4 (Oregon). In the frantic rush to obtain the same, lives 
were lost and millionaires were born. Between 1849 and 1856, when 
our Lodge obtained its charter, five hundred million dollars of the 
yellow dust enriched the prospectors. This increased wealth stimulated 
men to over-do in many businesses. The country had been like a man 
who has worked beyond his strength, something had to snap. . By 1856, 
too many railroads had been built in the west. There were more than 
the population demanded. Manufacturers had great quantities of goods 
on hand. Merchants had bought more than they could pay for, and a 
great panic threatened the country. One of our historians, D. H. 
Montgomery, wrote of the year 1856, “that it was a year when rich 
men were soon to become poor, and poor men become beggars.” It was 
indeed a “boom before a bust.” 

In 1853, a great many of our Brethren attended the World’s Fair 
in New York City. Those of us who were fortunate enough to attend 
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this great exposition have told the Brethren, who did not have the 
opportunity to witness it, of the grandeur of its “Crystal Palaces One 
of the high spots in the World’s Fair was the new reaper of Cyrus 
McCormick, and farmers of our body were very anxious to witness 
the operation of this wonderful invention. We could see how it would 
do much to promote the settlement and development of the western 
portion of our country. 

So, you see, that in 1856, although we had high hope of the growth 
and development of our beautiful land, clouds of doom and travail of 
war and panic approached. Under these bitter and unrelenting circum- 
stances, our Lodge was born. 

I lived to see the war and panic come and go, and Richmond Lodge 
No. 196 endure and prosper. 

God bless you and thank you. 

Fraternally, 
Jonas GAAR, 
and the AUTHOR 


THE BEGINNING OF MASONRY IN AMERICA 


Masonry, whatever its origin, has maintained a powerful hold upon 
the hearts and minds of men. It is the oldest secret society of the 
civilized world, and the largest. The date of its founding and early 
development is shrouded in mystery. Perhaps this 1s because its work 
and traditions were handed down verbally through the centuries. 

So many lodges failed to keep records and minutes, even to the date 
of our American beginning, that documentary proof of its growth is 
impossible. 

Before, and during our Revolutionary period, Lodges had been 
chartered in America by The Ancient and The Modern Grand Lodges 
of England, the Grand Lodge of Scotland, The Grand Lodge of 
Ireland, and even by Grand Orients of France. These lodges so char- 
tered operated with little or no supervision. They can not be termed 
“regular” Lodges, although they “made” Masons. There was con- 
fusion in uniform ritual practice, and Lodges doubted the “weight of 
their proceedings.” The Brethren were seeking “light” as best they 
might in a period of instability of the society. 

For our purpose, the writer hereby attempts to condense the facts 
which he has learned from reading many works on the subject, so that the 
reader may have an idea of the beginning of the regularly chartered 
Lodges as we know them, and as they affect our beginning. 

Richmond Lodge No. 196 received its charter May 28, 1856. One 
hundred and twenty-three years before this date, in 1733, Masonry 
came to America by “warranted” Lodges, duly constituted. The intro- 
duction of Freemasonry into the country, upon the basis of constituted 
Masonic authority, dates from July 30, 1733. 

Prior to this date, a number of the Brethren, who had been made 
Masons in England, on the continent, and in the American provinces, 
applied to the Right Worshipful Lord Viscount Montacute, Grand 
Master of Masons of England, for authority to establish a Provincial 
Grand Lodge. 

A warrant, or commission, was consequently issued April 30, 1753, 
appointing a “Provincial Grand Master of New England and Dominions 
and Territories, with free powers to nominate and appoint his Deputy 
Grand Master, Grand Wardens, and other Masonic officers, necessary | 
for forming a Grand Lodge, and to constitute Lodges of Free and 
Accepted Masons as often as occasion would require.” 
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Upon receipt of this authority, Masonic Brethren assembled in 
Boston at the “Bunch of Grapes Tavern” and a Grand Lodge was 
formed. This is often referred to as “The Grand Lodge of Modern 
Masons.” Immediately, a petition by a group of Boston Masons was 
presented to this new Grand Lodge, praying to be constituted a “regular 
Lodge.” These petitioners, at least ten, had been made Masons in 
America by Lodges of some origin. The prayer of these Worthies was 
promptly granted, and they became ‘The First Lodge in Boston,” or 
“St. John’s Lodge.” It was the first duly constituted Masonic Lodge 
in America. 


Warrants were issued by the Grand Lodge of Boston for Lodges in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Maryland, North and South Carolina, Canada and Pennsylvania. 


Brother Benjamin Franklin, of the inquiring mind and a perfec- 
tionist, being then head of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania by virtue 
of “some” authority, in due time heard of the establishment of the 
Grand Lodge in Boston in 1733. He addressed a letter, dated November 
28, 1734, to the Grand Lodge, expressing his doubt as to the legitimacy 
and authority of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. The letter, which is 
still in existence, expressed his gratification that a Grand Lodge had 
been “regularly” constituted, and asked for a “Deputation,” or “Charter” 
for his state.. In response to same, he was on February 21, 1735, ap- 
pointed by the Grand Lodge as Provincial Grand Master of the 
Province of Pennsylvania. The deputation was signed by Henry Price as 
“Grand Master of His Majesty’s Dominions in North America.” This 
is the first record of the exercise of Masonic authority in America 
to grant Provincial Masonic powers. 

Many requests for Provincial Grand Lodges followed, and thus 
we grew. 

It might be interesting to my Masonic Brethren, who read these 
efforts, to learn that it was not until February 9, 1736, that the 
several degrees were mentioned in Masonic Lodge records. The records 
showed Masons “made,” but the word “Fellow-craft” was not used 
until that date. Lodge records then showed that a candidate was “raised 
to a fellow-craft.” The terminology signifying the three degrees, as 
“entered,” “passed” and “raised” as we recognize them, appears for the 
first time in the record of Tum Tavern Lodge, in Philadelphia, on June 
28, 1749. 

To us of the Craft, the above facts raise interesting questions. Did 
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our early Brethren in Lodges, where it is only recorded that a man was 
“made” a Mason, confer but “one” degree? Did Lodges that refer to 
“Fellow-craft” degree in their work confer ‘two’ degrees? Were 
the three degrees ever conferred in early America prior to the record 
of same in 1749 in Tum Tavern Lodge? 


These questions have furrowed the brow of Masonic scholars. 
From their study of the ritualistic history of England, Ireland and 
Scotland, they conclude that at one time the three degrees were given 
by the early Brethren as one, and that later their first degree contained 
what has now been expanded into the first and second. It was called 
“Fellow-craft.” They further decide that their second degree corre- 
sponded to what is now the third, and that finally there were three 
degrees conferred, which consisted of all of their degrees expanded 
into three. 


It is also interesting to learn from Masonic Lodge records of colonial 
days, that many candidates never advanced beyond Entered Apprentices, 
and that all lodge business was transacted upon that degree. In the old 
Fellow-Craft degree, there appeared many clauses which are now 
found only in the present third degree. If a Master Mason of today 
attended a Provincial lodge of Fellow-craft, he would hear allusions 
to the “five points of fellowship.” Many clauses in the present second 
were found in the olden first degree. 

In 1752, various members of the craft in and about Boston, feeling 
that the policy and management of the Grand Lodge was not all that 
could be desired, petitioned the Grand Lodge of Scotland for ““Deputa- 
tion.” This authority they received November 30, 1752, from the 
Grand Master of Scotland, constituting the petitioners a Grand Lodge 
under the title of “St. Andrew’s Lodge No. 82.” 

St. John’s Lodge opposed this act, and treated the new Lodge as 
an “upstart.” They felt that its existence was an attack on its privileges. 
For several years thereafter, these lodges refused to recognize each other. 

St. Andrew’s Lodge flourished, and on December 27, 1769, by 
authority of the Grand Master of Masons in Scotland, a Grand Lodge 
of America was formed. Its jurisdiction was stated to be a radius of a 
hundred miles from Boston. Later, the office of Grand Master of 
Masons of Scotland appointed a Grand Master of Masons for the 
“Continent of America,” and authorized the constitution of Lodges 


in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Vermont and New 
work: 
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The Revolutionary War caused both Grand Lodges to sever relations 
with the Grand Lodges of England and Scotland, and as is the American 
way in everything, they became independent. 


No book has ever been written which recounted the Masonic patri- 
otism and the profound effect of Masonry on the success of the 
Revolutionary War. Patriotism and Masonry were companions-at- 
arms. Subversive elements were an anathema to Masons. The sad 
experience of the corrupt activities of Benedict Arnold, a Master 
Mason, greatly concerned the Brethren. In the Twentieth Degree 
(second section) of the Scottish Rite, we learn of the tragedy attendant 
to this incident. There were many instances of unpatriotic conduct 
which were summarily met by expulsion from the Order. 


It is well for all living Masonic Brethren to pause, think, and take 
example of the patriotism of our Masonic forebears. The monster of 
Communism is now all about us. If there is a body of Americans who 
are large enough in numbers, and strong enough in belief in God, and in 
patriotic conviction to combat this monster, it is the Order of Masonry. 
Realizing the danger from those who would defeat our government, 
our own Most Worshipful Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons 
has set forth in its Declaration of Principles as follows: 


“To that end, it teaches and stands for the worship of God; 
truth and justice; fraternity and philanthropy; and enlightenment 
and orderly liberty, civil, religious and intellectual. It charges 
each of its members to be true and loyal to the government of the 
country to which he owes allegiance, and to be obedient to the 
laws of any state in which he may be. 

Masonry abhors Communism as being repugnant to its con- 
ception of the dignity of the individual personality, destructive 
of the basic human rights which are the Divine heritage of all 
men, and inimical to the fundamental Masonic tenent of faith in 


God.” 


As we have heretofore suggested in this chapter, Masonry heroically 
operated throughout the Revolution. The colonies eventually obtained 
the Independence for which they had suffered loss of life and the 
materials which were necessary for their existence. After the war, 
Independence in everything was:in the blood of these great patriots. 
The two Grand Lodges in America retained their independence of the 
Grand Lodges of England and Scotland, and “Independence” of each 
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other. For years the two Grand Lodges in America assumed the at- 
titude of “you go your way and I’ll go mine.” On June 19, 1792, how- 
ever, as 1s, and always will be, the American way, the two Lodges forgot 
their jealousies, strife, and contentions, each with the other, and 
united, just as the states united. They founded a Grand Masonic Union, 
to be known as the Grand Lodge of the Most Ancient and Honorable 
Society of Free and Accepted Masons of the Commonwealth of Mass- 
achusetts. Masons experience a glow of satisfaction when they read of 
this “burying the hatchet” of the two Grand Lodges; and their Union 
“in Peace and Harmony.” The writer, in reading this portion of the 
history of our lodge, recalled a bit of verse written by our Brother, 
General Douglas MacArthur. It was composed by him in 1915 when he 
was not an “old soldier fading gway,” but a dashing superintendent of 
West Point. He tacked it upon the gymnasium wall for the inspiration 
of his football team. It seems to the writer to summarize the American 
way in which all battles of harsh words, or even violent acts between 
Americans should be resolved. Here it is: 


“Upon the fields of friendly strife 
Are sown the seeds 

That upon other fields, on other days 
Will bear the fruits of victory.” 


Strife between the two Grand Lodges brought to the realization of 
all Master Masons that they could gain strength by union, and by this 
union they grew in vigor and stature and bore the fruits of Victory 
which was our heritage. 


MASONRY THROUGH THE CIVIL WAR 


Through the long days of the Civil War, the existence of Masonry 
was put to the severest test. The Grand Lodges of the States broke 
relations with each other. The north was over-run by subversive organi- 
zations. The most powerful were The Butternuts, The Copper Heads, 
The Knights of The Golden Circle and “Sons of Liberty.” These 
were subversive secret organizations, fostered by the southern states, 
to infiltrate the north to overthrow, even by force and violence, the 
existing governments of the northern states. Their plan was to spread 
discontent among civilians, to discourage enlistments in the Union Army, 
foster desertions, establish a “Northern Confederacy,” and stop the 
War, which the south was rapidly losing. Luther M. Feeger, eminent 
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historian of our city, has ably written, in the pages of the Palladium- 
Item in 1955, of the activities of these subversive organizations, and 
their activities right here in our own state. He writes of a demonstration 
of the “Knights of the Golden Circle” at Centerville, when the town 
was the county seat. 


The Masonic Lodges in the north made it “un-Masonic conduct” for 
members to become associated with these organizations. Masons were 
expelled for such “un-Masonic conduct.” Some who were expelled 
from the Order were evidently men who honestly believed the War 
of the States, the attendant bloodshed, the loss of national wealth and 
private means, should end. The Masonic Lodges hereabouts took strong 
and immediate action whenever one of their number became associated 
with these outlaw bands. 

The armies of the Northern and Southern states in the Civil War 
generally fought under the rules of war, and both recognized it as a 
war between armies and not between individuals or groups of men. 
Rights of civilians and neutrals were generally protected. While a line 
was drawn between the North and South, and while there were raids 
through open country, and terrorism was occasionally employed, it was 
a war between armies. The soldiers took it to be such, and this fact 
explains why the soldiers did not hate each other privately. It also 
explains why Freemasonry could extend itself across the line, and could 
do so without treason to either side. Northern and Southern soldiers 
often sat down together in the same lodge. 

In one sense, the fraternity was torn across by the war, as was the 
government, churches and schools; one side refusing to fraternize with 
the other. In spite of the fact that the Grand Lodges had severed rela- 
tions, private Lodges and members continued in such fellowship as they 
could arrange. Masonic Lodges were conducted between members of 
each side on the front lines of battlefields. At times throughout this 
great struggle, leaders of both sides were concerned that their soldiers 
“fraternized” so freely. It was chiefly brother helping brother, and had 
nothing to do with the conduct of the soldiers in battle. 

Our own Brother, President William McKinley, then a Northern 
officer, discovered in the hospitals at Winchester, Virginia, what 
Masonry meant to the afflicted. He was so impressed thereby that he 
petitioned and was made a Mason at Winchester within a month after 
the war ended. 

When peace came, with the surrender of General Robert E. Lee at 
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Appomatox, Va. Courthouse, the Masonic leaders of the North and 
South were more than willing to end their separation and become once 
more united. Conferences were held and correspondence carried on be- 
tween the leaders with the earnest and sincere purpose to use Free- 
masonry to ease hatred and bitterness. Long before government, church 
and school accomplished unity, Freemasonry had become united and 
“whole” again. No scars remained. Once again, Masonry like a river 
whose current had been interrupted, flowed as an unbroken stream. 


HOW FREE MASONRY CAME AND GREW IN INDIANA 


There seems little doubt that Masonry came to Indiana from Virginia 
by way of Kentucky. Although Masonry was practised in Virginia in 
the 1740's, the Grand Lodge of Virginia was not founded until 1777. 
KKentucky was then a part of Virginia, and the Virginia Grand Lodge 
granted charters in Kentucky. 

As is so often the case in writing history, the narrator faces an 
enigma. The records show that in 1782, five years after the Grand 
Lodge of Virginia was founded, a number of Brother George Wash- 
ington’s friends and neighbors at Alexandria, Virginia, petitioned the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania for a charter, which was 
granted in 1783. This was the lodge over which Brother George Wash- 
ington later presided as Grand Master. 

The question, therefore, is “why was the petition of the Brothers 
in Alexandria, Virginia, addressed to the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, 
instead of the Grand Lodge of Virginia?” 

Perhaps the two Grand Lodges had concurrent jurisdiction. It may 
very well be that the petitioning brethren considered the connection 
of the Pennsylvania Grand Lodge with the Ancient Grand Lodge of 
England of more weight than the charter of the Grand Lodge of Virginia, 
which had been obtained from Boston authorities. Who are we to know 
the answer to that question ? 

We do know, however, that the Grand Lodge of Virginia chartered 
Lodges in Kentucky, and that Kentucky was admitted to the Union as a 
separate state in 1792. The Grand Lodge of Kentucky was formed in 
1800. Charters and Dispensations were given by the Grand Lodge of 
Kentucky to Lodges in Indiana territory. In 1800 the Territory of 
Indiana was organized, and William Henry Harrison was Governor 
of the Territory. It contained less than five thousand white people, and 
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these were scattered in thinly settled neighborhoods, from the Ohio 
River on the South to the Lakes on the North. 

According to several authorities, the honor of bringing Masonry to 
{Indiana is said to belong to General W. Johnson, “a distinguished mem- 
ber of old Abraham Lodge at Louisville, Kentucky.” Just what part this 
Brother played in such undertaking, we are unable to determine. 

On August 27, 1807, the first Indiana Lodge of Masons was 
organized at Vincennes. Its founding was by Dispensation of the 
Grand Lodge of Kentucky. Then followed Charters and Dispensations 
for Charlestown, Madison, Corydon, Salem, Lawrenceburg, Vevay, and 
Rising Sun. All these were by authority of the Grand Lodge ot 
Kentucky. 

At one time some Lodges of Indiana were under the jurisdiction of 
Ohio. One of the early Lodges which owed its existence to the Grand 
Lodge of Ohio was Brookville. 

In 1816, Indiana Territory became a State, and the following year the 
above named nine Lodges met at Corydon on December 3, 1817, then the 
State Capital. The meeting was held for the purpose of organizing a 
Grand Lodge for our State. In this Convention appropriate resolutions 
of intention to form such Grand Lodge were passed, and provisions were 
made to notify the Grand Lodges of Kentucky and Ohio of the action of 
the Convention. Alexander Buckner, of whom we will speak later, was 
President of the Convention. It was resolved to follow the meeting with 
a Convention at Madison, in January, 1818. 

Accordingly, on January 12th of that year, being the date appointed, 
the delegates of the several nine Lodges met in Madison. A Grand Lodge 
was formed, and Brother Alexander Buckner was elected Grand Master. 
Of the eleven Grand Officers elected at that time, it is interesting to 
note that five later served as Grand Masters. 

Since Brother Alexander Buckner was our first Grand Master, it 
would be of interest to the Brothers to know that Brother Buckner 
removed later to Missouri, and helped found Unity Lodge No. 6 at 
Jackson, Missouri. He became one of Missouri’s famous citizens and of 
national reknown. In the city of Cape Girardeau, Missouri, there stands 
a monument of marble, resting on a granite pedestal; on the top of the 
stone is The Holy Bible with the Square and Compasses; on its face is 
the inscription: 

“ALEXANDER BUCKNER 
Born in Kentucky in 1785 
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Died in Missouri June 6, 1833 
President of the Convention and, 
First Grand Master of the 
STATE OF INDIANA. 
Elected and installed January 12, 1818. 
United States Senator from Missouri 
At the time of his death 
(Erected by the Grand Lodge F. & A. Masons 
of the State of Indiana A, D. 1897, A. L. 5897) 


Alexander Buckner was a Kentucky lawyer, and appeared at the 
preliminary convention for the organization of the Grand Lodge of 
Indiana, representing the Lodge of Charleston, Indiana. He was the 
logical first Grand Master. 


In no way to detract from our knowledge and memory of this famous 
Brother, but lest we forget that all Masons are only men, even as you 
and I, I quote you from the records of Vincennes Lodge No. 1, being a 
report of a committee concerning an incident which occurred a few 
months after Buckner’s elevation to the office of Grand Master. Brother 
Buckner and Brother Colonel Thomas H. Blake, prominent in military 
and political affairs, had an altercation which resulted as set forth in 
the Vincennes lodge report as follows: 


“We, the undersigned committee, appointed to inquire into the 
Masonic conduct of Brothers Thomas H. Blake and Alexander 
Buckner, report as follows: That on or about the 15th day of July, 
1818, in the town of Liverpool, in the county of Daviess, State of 
Indiana, a common assault and battery did take place between 
Brothers Blake and Buckner, and each did strike and setze the 
other. That a few days after said fight, at the town of Vincennes, 
a challenge to fight a duel was sent by Brother Blake to Brother 
Buckner, and by him accepted, and that a day or two after said 
acceptance, said Brothers did meet in the County of Crawford, 
Territory of Illinois, and there did exchange a fire and fight a duel. 
For testimony to support this report, your committee referred to 
the following Brothers: Robert Sturgis, General W. Johnson, 
Johnathon Doty, and George R. C. Sullivan.” 


The above report was received by the Lodge, but no action was ever 
taken in the matter. Buckner within a few months moved to Missouri, 


—— 
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and settled in Jackson, where, as above recounted, he became a leading 
citizen and finally a United States Senator. 


A reader could no more understand the early history of Masonry, 
during this era, without knowing something about the men who were 
Brothers, and their customs, than he could “tell the players without 
a program” at Crosley Field, Cincinnati. 

The Free Masons of today can not understand how one who has 
assumed the obligations of the fraternity could engage in such a custom 
as dueling, yet members of the Craft not only engaged in duels, but even 
challenged and fought those bound to them by the closest fraternal 
ties. It is hard to realize the code of honor which existed during this 
part of the century. No particular class was free from its effect. 
Indeed, it was more common among the “intellectuals” than any other 
class. Honor made strange demands in those early days. Masonic duels 
were occasionally brought to the attention of the Grand Lodges, but 
most Grand Lodges dodged the issue in the hope that “time, patience 
and perseverance” might bring the solution. In fact, the Grand Lodge 
of Kentucky, in commenting on the problem of dueling, reported that 
“the frequency and multiplicity of such occurrences, unprohibited and 
uninvestigated, might be construed as almost tantamount to permission.” 

Parmenas Beckes, the first person to receive Masonic light in In- 
diana, and the fitst to receive a Masonic burial in that territory, was a 
victim of this code of “honor.” He was a sheriff in his county, an 
innkeeper, and a very popular citizen. He was a veteran of the Battle 
of Tippecanoe, but met his death in a duel near Vincennes on account 
of a careless remark dropped by a certain Dr. Scull. 

Some of the incidence attending duels of this period—near tragic 
in inception—ended in semi-comic relief. The following historical duel- 
ing episcode seemed funny to the writer. In Kentucky in 1812, a chal- 
lenge was passed between two Master Masons. The challenge was borne 
by a third Master Mason. The duel was not fought, but the unfortunate 
Brother who bore the challenge was hailed before his Lodge and 
“suspended for a year for violating Masonic covenants.” The Grand 
Lodge of Kentucky entertained his appeal and set aside the sentence, 
and in an elaborate report, written and signed by the Grand Master, the 
Brother was censored for the impropriety of his conduct. The report 
deplored dueling and its consequences, and admonished all Brothers to 
ever remember the fundamental principle that Brothers should live to- 
gether in “peace and harmony.” The ironical humor in this story begins 
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at this point. The same Grand Master who presided at the previous 
hearing and who drew and signed the above report, was himself a 
principal in a duel a year or so later, the other principal being a Past 
Master. These two participants were ordered before the Grand Lodge 
to answer for “having engaged in a duel.’ Brother Henry Clay of 
Kentucky, lawyer and statesman, tried to be the conciliator between 
the participants. In a matter of a few minutes he succeeded in recon- 
ciling the two defendants and the matter seemed ended. At this point a 
resolution was offered by some insurgent Brother to expel them both. © 
This started a great ruckus, which was finally composed by Clay by his 
resolution that the Brothers be suspended “during the pleasure” of the 
Grand Lodge. Their suspension was of short duration. 


Why did the great lawyer, orator and statesman, our great Brother 
Henry Clay, work so mightily to reconcile the participants and compose 
the matter before the Grand Lodge? Perhaps it was because Brother 
Clay himself had been engaged in a duel with Brother Humphrey Mar- 
shall a few years previously. To illustrate that no odium attached to 
Brother Clay for being a duelist, let me remind the reader that it was 
subsequent to this duel that he became Grand Master of Kentucky, 
United States Senator, Speaker of the House of Representatives, Sec- 
retary of State, and three times a candidate for the presidency. 

Having digressed to examine the “benign” belligerency of some of 
our Brothers, and their interesting customs, let us return to the subject 
of the abstract history of Indiana Masonry. 

When the Grand Lodge was organized on January 12, 1818, there 
were one hundred ninety-five Masons under its jurisdiction. In the 
twenty succeeding years, chiefly due to religious prejudice against the 
Order, Masonry grew slowly. In 1838, the state had only fifteen 
active Lodges, which is but six more than the original nine, and the 
membership was but five hundred forty-eight as compared to the one 
hundred ninety-five at the time the Grand Lodge was formed. In the 
next four years, five more lodges were formed, but the gain in member- 
ship in these four years was but forty-one members. 

Steadily, the Order grew, but in 1873 came the Panic of that year, 
which is elsewhere mentioned in this work. Previous annual increase 
in membership became negligible. In fact, for seven years membership in 
the state decreased. Besides financial reasons, this decrease was due 
to the almost universal dissatisfaction of members on account of the 
lamentable building venture of the Grand Lodge. The Grand Lodge 
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building, deemed suitable by the majority of the Members, was torn 
down, and a new one built. This was contrary to the Grand Lodge’s 
authority, which had been to remodel. After it was completed, it. was 
found inadequate in size, and it was necessary to build an expensive 
addition to the new building. An inevitable assessment on each member 
followed. This was extremely unpopular. Members took demits right 
and left, and the following years found Masonry in a period of crisis. 
For years the question was, “Would Masonry survive in Indiana?” 

Brothers, not to sermonize, but in admonition based on such past 
experiences, let all Masonic Lodges move cautiously and wisely in 
building programs. Inexperience in finance, and unwise planning, almost 
wrecked the Masonic structure in the state in this era. Remember the 
words of our Brother Benjamin Franklin who said, “No man loses 
sleep on account of being free from debt, and a bank balance makes a 
restful pillow.” This wise philosophy applies to men, to businesses, and 
to lodges. After all, is not a lodge a sacred business enterprise ? 

The ebb tide of loss in membership slowly turned, but it took fifteen 
years to regain its lost strength. Few of the rank and file of the old 
members returned to the fold. The ranks were filled by new members 
who had no sad memories. Thus, by dint of patience, and only after 
fifteen years, did Masonry fill its gaping ranks caused by the Panic 
and dissatisfaction of the membership. New recruits had to carry on. 
How well the Order grew can be judged by the latest membership 
figure of 180,876 and 544 Lodges. 


RICHMOND LODGE No. 196 


Its BEGINNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


After the Grand Lodge of Indiana was formed January 12, 1818, 
the nine original Indiana Lodges surrendered their charters and, “being 
found worthy and well qualified,’ were granted new ones by the new 
Grand Lodge. As we have before mentioned, there were at that time 
one hundred ninety--five Masons in the State of Indiana. 

Five years later, in 1823, Masons at Centerville and the vicinity, 
upon their petition, were granted a dispensation to form a Lodge in 
that city, which was then the county seat of Wayne County, Indiana. 
The new Lodge was to be known as Wayne Lodge U. D. (under dis- 
pensation). This Lodge was unquestionably the first Masonic Lodge 
in Wayne County. The date of this dispensation is unknown. No men- 
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tion of it appears in the Grand Lodge record. However, there is a 
record that Wayne Lodge U. D. of Centerville made a report to the 
Grand Lodge on October 6, 1823. The next day, on October VAT be Ve’ 
the Committee of the Grand Lodge on Dispensations, by William C. 
Kern, its chairman, reported as follows: 


“Vour Committee have also examined the work and proceedings 
of Wayne Lodge U. D. of Centerville, and find them correct. 


On motion, resolved, that a charterissue to Wayne Lodge of © 


Centerville, which shall thereafter be known as Webb Lodge 
IV 0. AC ach oo, Rea a eS 


The charter members were ten in number. There were eight officers, 
and two in the Craft. 

Webb Lodge held its first meeting at its “Hall,” which was a room 
on the premises of Brother Israel Abrahams at Centerville. The yearly 
rental was $30.00, but the landlord was required to furnish “stands, 
window curtains and heat.” The Lodge, finding its rent “out of 
reason,’ succeeded in negotiating a new lease at the rate of twenty 
dollars per annum. 

Centerville, being the county seat and its chief community, was the 
logical location of the young Webb Lodge. Richmond’s population was 
steadily increasing, and with the poor roads, inclement weather, and 
difficulty of travelling, it was a “long” six miles between Centerville 
and Richmond. It is easily understood why the Masons of the vicinity 
of the Richmond settlement wanted to attend Lodge closer to their homes. 

The matter was brought to the attention of the Grand Lodge, pur- 
suant to which provision was made for Webb Lodge to hold its meet- 
ings at both Centerville and Richmond. The lodge meetings were to be 
held six months at Centerville, and then six months at Richmond. 
Thus Webb Lodge formally entered Richmond. 

This alternate meeting plan was followed. The dues were twenty- 
five cents a month, but Brothers living near and attending Lodge at 
Centerville were not required to pay dues during the six months the 
Lodge meetings were held at Richmond. Of course, the same dues plan 
was followed when the Lodge was meeting for the six months at 
Centerville. Then the Brothers of the Richmond vicinity were relieved 
of the “burden” of the twenty-five cents per month dues. You could be 
a Mason in good standing in the young Webb Lodge for one dollar and 
a half per year. 
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Candidates were few, and there was little lodge business in these 
early times. There was no need to hold meetings more than once 
a month. Lodges hereabouts held their meetings a fixed number of 
days before or after the “full moon.” 


Some historians, within our times, penning their deathless prose, 
discovering the Masonic practice of early Lodge meetings at an approxi- 
mate time when the moon was “full,” have tried to attach a purely 
Masonic significance to this tradition. They have theorized that be- 
cause the moon was a symbol adopted in the Masonic system, meetings 
were held “at full moon time,’ symbolic of that heavenly body. The 
writer has also read chapters by learned Masons, speculating that as 
the moon presides over the night, so a Lodge meeting in the night time 
should be held at a time when this “lesser” light was greatest. Some 
earnest writers have speculated that as the sun regulates the years, and 
the moon the months, the moon should regulate the monthly meetings 
of the Lodges. 


This writer is skeptical of such theories, and finds support in his 
disagreement. It seems to him that our early practical Brothers mere- 
ly wanted “more light’ to assist them over mud roads and across 
rivers and creeks in their monthly journey to and from the Lodge. 
They found “more light’? when the moon was full than when the night 
was Stygian black. The moonlit journey was more comfortable and safer. 


The practice of holding stated meetings according to the time of full 
moon (or so many days after or before full moon), so intrigued the 
writer that he became beset to determine if any lodges in Indiana still 
follow this practice. It is found that the following Lodges still hold 
their stated meetings in accordance with the full moon: 


Greensboro Lodge No. 175, Greensboro, Indiana 
Mooresville Lodge, No. 78, Mooresville, Indiana 
Stanford Lodge No. 173, Stanford, Indiana 
Newport Lodge No. 209, Newport, Indiana 
Hinkle Lodge No. 310, Cicero, Indiana 

Pine Village Lodge No. 315, Pine Village, Indiana 
Unity Lodge No. 344, Perryville, Indiana 
Somerset Lodge No. 383, Somerset, Indiana 
Schmidlapp Lodge No. 408, Kent, Indiana 
Green Hill Lodge No. 455, Otterbein, Indiana 
Freedom Lodge No. 466, Freedom, Indiana 
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Canaan Lodge No. 581, Canaan, Indiana 
Deputy Lodge No. 662, Deputy, Indiana 
Linden Lodge No. 697, Linden, Indiana 


It is impossible to determine whether Richmond Lodge ever followed 
the “full moon” system to fix the date of its regular or stated meetings. 
Having only a smattering knowledge of astronomy, and having no 
access to almanacs of the early days, whereby we could determine from 


the dates of regular meetings their relation to the time of the full moon, . 


we can not establish the fact. From the times in the month when stated 
meetings were held, we are strongly of the opinion that “young” Rich- 
mond Lodge members used the system, and the moonlight to assist the 
brothers on foot, on horseback, or in carriage, to Lodge and home again. 


We can state, however, that in 1865 ten of the twelve Lodges in 
Wayne County followed the “full moon” system for fixing regular 
meeting dates. All other meetings were termed “call” meetings. We 
term them “called meetings.” At that time only Richmond and Webb 
Lodges, of the Wayne County Lodges, held their regular or stated 
meetings on a specified day of each month. In 1865, Richmond met 
the first Tuesday, and Webb the third Wednesday of each month. 


The hour of the meeting of the Lodges in those early days was 
usually fixed as so many hours “after candle light.” “Candle light” 
meant the time of day when folks lighted candles for illuminating their 
homes. The time of lighting candles varied with the seasons. Farmer 
Brethren wanted to take advantage of the long summer twilights to 
work in their fields. The time for lighting candles was later in Indiana 
summer evenings, and hence the time for convening Lodge was later 
than in the shorter winter days. Then members willingly stopped work 
earlier, candles were lighted earlier, and the Lodge consequently met 
earlier, enabling the Brethren to return home at an earlier hour. 


The first mention of the time of day of meetings of our Lodge ap- 
pears September 4, 1860 (Book 2 of Minutes of Richmond Lodge 
No. 196), when the hour was mentioned as “7:00 P. M.” We suspect 
that until that time our Lodge met “so many hours after candle light.” 


As culture has always followed Masonry wherever it travelled, let us 
for a moment digress from the immediate subject at hand, and quote 
an excerpt from a work of that time, the subject of which is self- 
explanatory. The work was entitled “Hints on Etiquette And The 
Usages of Society.” We may be sure that the womenfolk of our early 
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Brethren read it as a “rule and guide” in their social activities. Re- 
member that theirs had been a hard, frontier living, and that there had 
been scarce time for the “niceties of society.” A passage of this book, 
directed as follows: | 


“Well-bred people arrive as nearly at the appointed dinner-hour 
as they can. It is very vulgar, and obvious assumption of umport- 
ance, purposely to arrive half an hour behind time. 

Besides, this gives eight or ten hungry and impatient people 
an irresistable opportunity to discuss your foibles and tear your 
reputation to shreds.” 


It is a popular belief here in Wayne County that Richmond Lodge 
was the second chartered Lodge of Masons in Wayne County. Such 
is not the case. The following Lodges preceded Richmond: 


Webb Lodge No. 24, Richmond, Indiana, chartered 1823 

Cambridge City Lodge No. 5, Cambridge City, Indiana, chartered 1844 

Hiram Lodge No. 4, Centerville, Indiana, chartered 1846 

This Lodge surrendered its charter, and a new one was issued as Hiram Lodge 
No. 47. This occurred in 1870. 

Hagerstown Lodge No. 49, Hagerstown, Indiana, chartered 1847 

Economy Lodge No. 102, Economy, Indiana, chartered 1853 

Milton Lodge No. 108, Milton, Indiana, chartered 1851 

Whitewater Lodge No. 159, Whitewater, Indiana, chartered 1854 

Dublin Lodge No. 180, Dublin, Indiana, chartered 1855 


Richmond Lodge No. 196 was chartered May 28, 1856, and the 
following Lodges in Wayne County received charters after this date: 


Cornelius Lodge No. 232, Abington, Indiana, chartered 1858 

Downey Lodge No. 233, Boston, Indiana, chartered 1858 

Acacia Lodge No. 252, Greensfork, Indiana, chartered 1859 

Bethel Lodge No. 250, Bethel, Indiana, chartered 1859 

New Garden Lodge No. 439, at Newport, later Fountain City, Indiana, 
chartered 1871 (not now in existence) 

Williamsburg Lodge No. 493, Williamsburg, Indiana, chartered 1874 

Fountain City Lodge No. 667, Fountain City, Indiana, chartered 1906 


Now let us return to the “good old days,’ when Webb Lodge was 
meeting alternately six months at Centerville and six months at Rich- 
mond. This plan was followed until 1829, when, by authority of the 
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Grand Lodge, Richmond became its sole meeting place. It met in a 
room in Richmond belonging to Francis Coffin. Next it met in Brother 
Patrick Justice’s room on the southeast corner of South 6th and B 
Streets. 


On October 31, 1833, a room was rented of Brother Sam Fleming, 
on the east side of South 5th Street near Main. Next, Webb Lodge 
moved to a room belonging to Brother R. Shawbourne, across the street 
on South 5th Street. 

In 1837, the Lodge was located on the third floor of the Haynes 
Building, on the south side of Main Street east of 5th Street. In 1845 
and 1846, Webb quarters were in rooms, whose address is unidentified, 
belonging to Aaron Gregg. Then the Lodge moved successively to the 
second floor of the old Warner Building, where the City Building now 
stands, and then to Brother James M. King’s Building on the northeast 
corner of 4th and Main Streets. At some later date, Webb Lodge 
acquired the Lippencott Building on the northeast corner of 7th and 
Main Streets. 

Richmond Lodge received its authority to function “Under Dispen- 
sation” August 2, 1855, and held its meetings in the same room oc- 
cupied by Webb Lodge, in the Lippincott Building. Both Lodges soon 
moved to the third floor of the Gilbert Building on the northwest corner 
of Main and 6th Streets. 

Richmond Lodge was chartered as No. 196 May 28, 1856, and held 
its first meeting as a chartered lodge at the location above mentioned. 
This was the Lodge’s “first home” under charter. 

According to the minutes of Richmond Lodge, both Richmond and 
Webb Lodge occupied the same rooms until April 15, 1864. Until 
January of that year, the joint occupancy of the rooms had been satis- 
factory, but on January 5th, Webb Lodge demanded an increase in 
rent from forty-five to sixty-five dollars a year. This was discussed, 
and it was determined to make Webb Lodge a counter offer of fifty 
dollars a year. A committee was appointed to try to arrive at an 
intermediate rental figure, but Webb Lodge was adamant, and Richmond 
Lodge did not feel that they could pay any more rent per annum than 
the amount offered. 

The committee apointed to handle the negotiations finally determined 
that it would be best for all concerned that Richmond Lodge seek a hall 
of its own, and the Lodge finally directed its committee to negotiate 
with Mr. Andrew F. Scott for the use of the third floor of his building, 
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This building was at the northwest corner of Main and 8th Streets, 
where the Second National Bank now stands. A lease was entered into 
with Mr. Scott at a rental figure of sixty-five dollars per annum, and 
the Lodge moved to the third floor of Mr. Scott’s building. This was 
the first time that Richmond and Webb had met at different quarters. 

After an outlay of three hundred and fifteen dollars and forty-three 
cents for Lodge room fittings, and the purchase of a new stove costing 
thirty-five dollars, our Lodge, alone at last, was ready for such business 
as might regularly come before it. The new-born Lodge took up a 
subscription for the expenditure for these fittings of the room, but had 
to borrow one hundred and fifteen dollars to pay the balance owing. 
The loan was repaid within a “reasonable time.” The first payment 
for rent was made to Mr. Scott October 4, 1864, in the amount of $8.05, 
as ‘in full to October Ist.” 

Now that we have seen how Richmond Lodge No. 196 was housed 
until the fall of 1864, let us examine the manner in which we received 
our charter, and became a Masonic entity. 

To illustrate the process of birth, we quote from the June 23, 1853, 
Minutes of Webb Lodge as follows: 


“Brother William Smith presented a petition, signed by several 
Brethren, asking a recommendation from Webb Lodge No. 24, for 
another Lodge in the city, to be called “Richmond Lodge.” The 
petition was on motion granted.” 

The Brethren signing the petition were the following: Lewis Burk, 
William L. Farquhar, William F. Spinning, William Sinex, Benj. W. 
Davis, John Finley, John Suffrins, Joseph Thatcher, Thos. J. Ferguson. 

This recommendation was forwarded to the Grand Lodge. Evidently 
the Grand Lodge did not consider that the recommendation for a new 
lodge had been given wholeheartedly, for it was returned. It was 
amended to read as follows: 

“We do cheerfully recommend the petition of the applicants 
for a dispensation for a Lodge at this place, to be called Richmond 
Lodge No. 
all the qualifications required by the Grand Lodge, as set forth on 
pages 54 of the printed proceedings for 1854.” 


and that we are fully satisfied that they possess 
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This cheerful recommendation signed by Webb Lodge was received 
by the Grand Lodge with favor, and on August 2, 1855, A. C. Downey, 
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as Master of the Most Worshipful Grand Lodge of Indiana, executed 
a Dispensation to our Lodge, to be designated as Richmond Lodge U. D. 
(under dispensation). This is such an important document in our 
history that we set it forth in its entirety as follows: 


FA THLE ORE aN Cat lye 


“To all to whom these presents shall come, Greetings : 

Whereas it has been represented to us that in City of Richmond, 
Wayne County, and State of Indiana, there reside a number of 
Free and Accepted Ancient York Masons who are desirous of 
associating together, agreeably to the Custom of Ancient Masonry, 
and it appearing for the promotion of the royal art, necessary and 
proper, that the said brethern should be enabled to work together 
as a regular Lodge. 

Therefore I, Alexander C. Downey, Grand Master of the Most 
Ancient and Honorable Society of Free and Accepted Ancient 
York Masons, in the State of Indiana, by and with the consent 
of the Grand Lodge, testified by their Rules and Regulations, do 
hereby constitute and appoint the Worshipful Lewis Burk Master, 
W.L. Farquhar Senior Warden, Wm. F. Spinning Jumor Warden, 
together with all such even as are now, or may hereafter become 
members of the Regular Lodge of Free and Accepted Ancient 
York Masons by dispensation, by the title of Richmond Lodge, 
U. D. I do hereby ordain that all regular Lodges respect them as 
such, hereby granting them full power to assemble, work together 
as a regular Lodge, to receive and Enter Apprentices, Pass Fellow 
Crafts, and Raise Masters, according to the known and established 
custom of Ancient Masonry and not otherwise. Also to exact from 
ther members such contributions as they shall judge necessary, for 
the support of the Lodge, relief of their brethern in distress, to- 
gether with such contributions toward the Grand Charity Fund as 
are required by the Constitution of Masonry, and the laws of the 
Grand Lodge of Indiana, commanding the aforesaid brethern to 
reverence, and obey their Superiors, in all things lawful and honest 
as becomes the honor and harmony of Masonry. To record in their 
Lodge Book this present Dispensation, their own private regula- 
tions, and their whole acts, proceedings, from time to time, as they 
occur. And by no means to desert thew said Lodge, hereby consti- 
tuted, or form themselves into separate meetings without the con- 
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sent of the Said Worshipful Master and Wardens. And are not to 
cease from their workings, as a Lodge, until ordered so to do by the 
Most Worshipful Grand Master, for the time being. And I do 
enjoin and command the aforesaid brethern to make due return 
of this Dispensation, a copy of thew private regulations, and a 
copy of all the proceedings had on said Dispensation, to the Most 
Worshipful Grand Lodge of Indiana, at thew next Annual Grand 
Comunication to be holden in the town of Indianapolis on the 
Fourth Monday in May next, ensuing the date hereof ; until which 
time this Dispensation shall continue in force and no longer; all 
which by their acceptance hereof they are bound to observe. And 
the brethern aforesaid by their acceptance hereof, acknowledge the 
said Most Worshipful Grand Lodge and Master, as their superiors, 
and promise to pay due regard to such instructions and recommen- 
dations as they shall hereafter recewe from them. 


For the more effectual preservation of these presents the same 
are hereby ordered to be recorded. 

Given under the hand of Alexander C. Downey, Master of the 
Most Worshipful Grand Lodge of Indiana, and the Seal of said 
Lodge this 2nd day of August, Anno Lucis 5855, Anno Domini 
JOS: 


A.C. Downey, Grand Master 
Attest: Francis King, Grand Secretary.” 


RICHMOND LODGE U. D. (Under Dispensation) 


As previously stated the historic first meeting of Richmond Lodge 
U. D. was held in the Webb Lodge Hall in the Lippincott Building on 
the northeast corner of Main and Seventh Streets. At this meeting, held 
Wednesday, August 8, 1855, the follownig Brothers by authority of the 
preceeding Grand Lodge Dispensation “acted” as officers : 


Lewis Burk (a banker) acting as Worshipful Master. 

William B. Smith (a physician) acting as Senior Warden. 

William S. Spinning (a livery stable operator) acting as Junior 
Warden. 


Brothers present, besides the above named Brothers, were Finley, 
Sinex, Kern, Farquhar, Roney, Stevens, Mausy, McCullough, Cook, 
Dunham, Graybill, Bridgeland and Austin. 
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At this meeting the first applications for the degrees of Masonry 
were received from Stephen Elliott, Charles H. Fisk, and John Allen. 
Each application was accompanied by the stipulated fee of three dollars. 


A committee composed of Brothers Dr. William B. Smith, William 
S. Spinning, and John Finley, ‘““The Mayor,” were appointed “to make 
arrangements with Webb Lodge No. 24 for the use of its lodge room, 
jewels, and furniture.” 

At the second meeting of Richmond Lodge U. D., which was held 
Wednesday, August 15, 1855, a petition for membership was received 
from Jonas Gaar, who “collaborated” in this work. He was so enthused 
at the prospect of becoming a Mason that he accompanied his petition 
with a payment of ten dollars instead of the customary three dollars. 
Brother Gaar from that time forward never lost his enthusiastic interest 
in Masonry. 

At this same meeting a committee was appointed to draft by-laws 
for the Lodge. These were eventually drawn, presented and adopted, 
but unfortunately were not spread of record in the minutes and no 
trace of them can be found. 

At the third meeting, on September 10, 1855, the FIRST WoRK was 
given Mr. John P. Allen. He was initiated into the first degree. 

Succeeding meeting dates were not held on the same day of suc- 
ceeding months or weeks. For example, after the meeting of said Sep- 
tember 10th, when Brother John P. Allen became an Entered Appren- 
tice, the Lodge met for its fourth meeting the next night Sept. 11, 1855, 
to initiate Charles Fisk in the same degree. The Lodge apparently met 
whenever work or business required, and whenever Webb Lodge was 
not using the hall. Six days after the fourth meeting, the fifth meeting 
was held on September 17, 1855. At that time Jonas Gaar, my friend 
and co-author of a portion of this work, in absentia, was initiated into 
the First Degree of Masonry. 

At the next meeting, which was the sixth, and which was held on 
September 25, 1855, the Lodge balloted upon John B. Allen, to receive 
his Second Degree. It being shown that he had made suitable proficiency 
in the Entered Apprentice Degree, the ballot was had and resulted clear. 
He became the first candidate in Richmond Lodge U. D. to receive 
the Fellow-Craft work. Brother Allen was listed in the City Directory 
of that year as a “stencil cutter.” 

In reading the early minutes, present day Masons may find it strange 
that three ballots were taken on each candidate, one for each degree. 
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After a favorable ballot, a candidate -was regularly initiated as an 
Entered Apprentice, and after he had made suitable proficiency in that 
degree, another ballot was taken to determine whether or not he should 
be given the Fellow-Craft Degree. Thereafter, the same procedure was 
followed, and another ballot taken for his worthiness to receive the 
Third Degree. 

In the modern Masonic procedures, after a candidate has been 
elected by ballot and has received his first degree, he can then only be 
“stopped” by charges duly filed, and the question submitted to the Lodge 
as a jury, and by them determined. In the early days, as above set forth, 
the worthiness of the candidate was submitted to three ballots. 

At the eighth meeting, October 19, 1855, my friend, Brother Jonas 
Gaar, then retired, and Charles A. Fisk, a carpenter, were “passed’’ to 
the degree of the Fellow-Craft. 

At the next meeting, which was the ninth, held October 23, 1855, 
Brother John P. Allen, having received his first two degrees, became 
the first to be raised to the Sublime Third Degree by our infant Lodge. 

At the meeting of October 30, 1855, which was the tenth meeting 
of the Lodge, Brother Jonas Gaar proudly became a Master Mason. 
He, therefore, has the distinction of being the second Brother to be 
“raised” in the new Lodge. 


At the fifteenth meeting, on December 4, 1855, the minutes begin as 
follows: 


“Richmond Lodge U. D. Meeting December 4, 1855, A. L. 5855.” 


This is the first mention in our minute books of time reckoned as 
“A. L.” For the benefit of the Brethren who have never explored this 
time designation, let me explain that the “A. L.” designation was the 
abbreviation for the Latin words “Anno Lucis.” These words trans- 
lated mean “In the year of Light.” 

“The Year of Light” was a date adopted in Ancient Craft Masonry, 
and is found by adding 4,000 to the common, or “Vulgar Era,’ for 
reckoning of time. This year of “Light,” four thousand years before 
the A. D., or “Anno Domini,” which translated means “In the Year of 
Our Lord, ” or Christian era designation, was fons by Masons as 
the time of Creation, or 4,000 B. C. 

From the date of this meeting, on December 4, 1855, to the present 
time, our minutes are dated in both A. D. and A. L. time. I suspect 
the records of all Masonic Lodges all over the world are likewise dated. 
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At this same meeting, on December 4, 1855, the regular meeting date 
was changed “from Wednesday night to the first Tuesday night in 
each month.” Ever since that date, our stated meetings convene the 
first Tuesday of each month. 

Let me quote the minutes of an interesting meeting: 


January 1, 1856, A. L. 5856 
(eA POM NTR 


Brother Holland, WW. pro tem 
Brother Roney, S. W. pro tem 
Brother Dunham, J. W. pro tem 


A Lodge of Master Masons opened in due form. Present: 
Brothers Stedham, LaSelle, Kramer, and Fisk. It being disagree- 
ably cold, the Lodge adjourned over to the 8th ist. 

W. Mauzy, Secy. Signed, Lewis Burk, W. M.” 


The minutes indicate that these nine Brothers met and evidently 
found that someone had forgotten to go to the Lodge room early and 
light the stove. At any rate, it was cold, and the members closed the 
Lodge in “self-defense” rather than in “Peace and Harmony.” 

It is interesting to note that frequently through this period, the 
Lodge would be opened on the Master Mason degree, and there would 
ensue a balloting on candidates. The Lodge would then be closed in 
“Peace and Harmony.” Immediately, the Lodge would be opened on 
the Entered Apprentice, or Fellow Craft degree, ballot would be taken 
on the waiting candidate, and the Entered Apprentice or Fellow Craft 
degree would be conferred. This would occur all in one evening, and 
the Lodge, after conferring the degree, would then close by finding 
“no further business” and closed in “Peace and Harmony.” 

At the twentieth meeting, which was held February 5, 1856, a peti- 
tion was received from Brother Dr. William B. Smith. Since Dr. Smith 
was well-known by the members of the Lodge, and was one of the best 
known Masons in the State, this petition was referred to a committee, 
whose members were thereby instructed by the Lodge to return an 
immediate report. The report returned was favorable, ballot was forth- 
with taken, which showed Brother Smith elected and he was thereby 
declared a member of Richmond Lodge U.D. 

In the preceding paragraph, I mentioned that the petitioner, Brother 
Dr. William B. Smith, was well-known by the Brethren. He should 
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have been well and favorably known, -.for Brother Smith had been 
Worshipful Master of Webb Lodge thirteen times before he petitioned 
Richmond Lodge U.D. for membership. Brother Smith had been 
made a Mason in Webb Lodge on April 27, 1836, and became Worship- 
ful Master of that Lodge first in 1837. He was elected Grand Lec- 
turer of the Grand Lodge of Indiana in 1838. He demitted from Webb 
Lodge December 26, 1855, and became a member of Richmond Lodge 
U.D. in the above mentioned meeting of February 5, 1856, concerning 
which we referred to in the preceding paragraph. He became a charter 
member and the first Worshipful Master of Richmond Lodge No. 196. 
He was installed as Worshipful Master June 10, 1856. He was a highly 
regarded physician and a valuable citizen of the community. We will 
hear more of this great and good man as we progress. 


At the time that Brother Smith was received as a member in Rich- 
mond Lodge No. 196, Lewis Burk was acting as Worshipful Master 
of Richmond Lodge U.D. He was an interesting and distinguished 
man and Mason. Brother Burk was born near Lexington, Kentucky, 
March 23, 1799. His father was from Virginia, and had been a veteran 
of the Revolutionary War. 


Brother Burk was of scant formal schooling, but was self-taught. 
He came to Wayne County, Indiana, in 1810. He worked first on a 
farm, and then returned to Kentucky to learn the blacksmith trade. 
Upon his return to our city, he engaged in both blacksmithing and 
worked as a stone mason. As a blacksmith, he earned eight dollars a 
month. His daily wage as a stone mason was fifty cents. 


In 1831, he built and kept a tavern, or inn, on Main Street, for 
several years, operating a stage and horse dealing business all the while. 
In 1839, he was appointed a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Branch Bank of the State of Indiana at Richmond. In 1850, he organ- 
ized the People’s Bank at Richmond which was located on the northwest 
corner of Main and Seventh Streets. He was president of this institu- 
tion until its disposal July 13, 1863, to The First National Bank of 
Richmond, of which he was a stockholder. 


He was interested in politics, and served as councilman of Richmond, 
and was a member of both the House of Representatives and the Senate 
of the State of Indiana. Later, he was trustee of the Indiana Agri- 
cultural College, which is now Purdue University. 

He was initiated into Masonry in Wayne Lodge U.D. on August 10, 
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1823; he was passed September 27, 1823, and raised in Webb Lodge 
November 7th of that year. He was Worshipful Master of Webb 
Lodge in 1839, and held several offices in the Grand Lodge of the state. 


He and our exalted Brother, Dr. William B. Smith, demitted from 
Webb Lodge at the same time, on December 26, 1855. By the provision 
of the Dispensation of the Grand Lodge of the State, dated August 2, 
1855, copy of which we have set forth heretofore in this work, and 
which created Richmond Lodge a Lodge Under Dispensation, Brother - 
Burk was named and became the first Worshipful Master of Richmond 
Lodge U.D. He was a charter member of Richmond Lodge No. 196, 
and Master of Richmond Lodge No. 196 from June, 1857, to June, 
1860. He took his degrees in King Solomon’s Chapter December, 1838, 
and was a charter member of Wayne Council and Richmond Com- 
mandery. He was its first Eminent Commander, in 1856. In 1876, he 
moved to Indianapolis, where he died. 


In the minutes of our Lodge U.D., we find under date of February 
5, 1856, that Richmond paid to Webb Lodge rent due for the use of its 
room, jewels and furniture from its first meeting, which was August 8, 
1855, to date. The amount was twenty-eight dollars and thirty-eight 
cents. 


At the next meeting of Richmond Lodge U.D., which was its twenty- 
first, held March 4, 1856, the Lodge opened in “Ancient Form,” but on 
account of “the extreme coldness of the room, and no specific business 
to come before it, it was closed in “Peace and Harmony.” 

The writer would doubt the existence of an abundance of ‘Peace 
and Harmony” under such cold conditions. He rather suspects that 
some Brother, who had been commissioned to build the fire in the hall, 
found it too cold to leave his own warm hearthstone and make the fire 
to assure the Brothers’ comfort. He was probably roundly condemned 
and threatened “dire” punishment. 

Later, on May 7, 1856, at the twenty-fourth meeting of the Lodge, 


with the total membership of eighteen members present, the minutes 
read as follows: 


“No business appearing, after some ‘desultory conversation’, the 
Lodge was closed in Ancient Form.” 


The language of the entry does not signify the importance of this 
meeting. This was the Jast meeting of Richmond Lodge U.D. 


LOLT331 
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Would it not be interesting if we knew what matters were discussed 
by the membership at that time? Scientists tell us that as a pebble tossed 
into a lake causes ripples or small waves in the water to go on and on, 
ever increasing in diameter, so words spoken, being sound waves, go 
on and on into space, and theoretcially never die. Would that the voices 
and words of the “desultory conversation” of our Masonic forbears 
might be captured in the far-off waves of sound, and that we might 
hear of what matters they conversed. The writer doubts the “‘desultory”’ 
or “aimless” nature of the conversations. This was the last meeting 
of Richmond Lodge U.D. In three weeks—just twenty-one days—the 
Grand Lodge of the State of Indiana would read, examine and review 
the very minutes which the writer now holds in his hands. The mem- 
bers knew that their By-laws would be scrutinized, and the officers of 
the Grand Lodge would weigh the fact that our Lodge consisted of 
eighteen Master Masons, and would judge “what manner of men were 
these.” The fact that the young Lodge had initiated six candidates, and 
that the finances of the Lodge were in fairly sound condition would be 
taken into consideration. 


Those present knew that the issue was whether Richmond, as a 
Lodge Under Dispensation, was worthy and well qualified, and whether 
the Lodge had made proficiency in the Degrees. The members thor- 
oughly understood that after these matters were taken into considera- 
tion, the Grand Lodge, through its Committee on Dispensations, would 
on May 28, 1855, announce whether or not they found the Lodge 
“clear” in the East. If “clear,” they would receive a charter. 


You know, as I know, that the Brothers discussed that momentous 
meeting of the Grand Lodge, and the historical charter the Lodge 
coveted, and that meeting, being in their hearts, minds, and consciences, 
was the chief subject of their conversation. 


On Monday, May 26, 1856, the great date in the history of Richmond 
Lodge No. 196, the proceedings of the Grand Lodge ot Indiana, held in 
Indianapolis, opened with these words of The Most Worthy Grand 
Master A. C. Downey, 


“By permission of the Grand Architect of the Universe, we are 
again convened as a Grand Lodge. 

The car of time, in its onward progress, has brought us to an- 
other station in the road of life. To Him, who we are taught to 
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esteem as “our Chief God,” should our hearts be filled with grati- 
tude for his protection, his forbearance, and his mercies.” 


Such words were prophetic, for at this Grand Communciation Rich- 
mond Lodge U. D. (under dispensation) received its charter. Our 
Lodge, having been operated Under Dispensation, reached “another sta- 
tion in the road of life’ and became a Masonic entity in history, with a 
charter its very own. Hearts of the Brethren of the new-born Lodge _ 
were indeed filled with gratitude. 

The speech of our Grand Master progressed, terminated, and busi- 
ness followed through Monday and Tuesday. On Wednesday, May 28, 
1856, at 8:00 o’clock A.M., the first order of business of the Grand 
Lodge was as follows ; as shown on page 36 and 37 of the printed records 
of the Grand Lodge of that time: 


Wednesday Morning 
&§:00 o’clock 
May 28, 1856 
The Grand Lodge was called from refreshment to labor. Minutes 
read and approved. 
The Committee on Dispensations presented the following: 


REPORTS 


The Committee on Dispensations report that they have ex- 
amined the record and by-laws of Richmond Lodge U. D., and 
find them as nearly correct as we usually find those with a Lodge 
under dispensation. Your committee also finds that some of the 
oldest and best Masons in the State are enrolled among tts mem- 
bers, and believing as they do, that a Lodge placed with such will 
prosper, your committee would recommend the adoption of the 
following resolution: 

RESOLVED, that a charter be granted the Brethren petition- 
ing for the same, authorizing them to form a Lodge in Richmond 
to be named RICHMOND LODGE NO. 196, and that Wiliam B. 
Smith be appointed Worshipful Master, William Sinex Senor 
Warden, and William Spinning Junior Warden of said Lodge. 


Respectfully submitted 


Sw Bayless 
J. E. Houser 
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Courtesy of The Palladium-Item. 


MAIN STREET, RICHMOND, INDIANA, IN 1856 
Reproduction of a Lefevre J. Cranstone water color painted here between 1855 and 1859. Original is in the Indiana University Library. 
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The charter was issued by the Grand Lodge in accordance with this 
resolution. This historical document we set forth in full as follows: 


DUM Ms ek Jad arg Gils OPA OSs Oa Ua it RNA 
NOPCARL WHOM TE MAY CONCERN 


Pope ee OGieOt 1Hk STALTE-OF INDIANA OF 
Pree AND ACCEPTED ANCIENT MASONS 


Established at Madison, Indiana, in the year of our Lord One 
Thousand Eight Hundred and Exghteen, 

And of Masonry Five Thousand Eight Hundred and Eighteen, 
according to the ancient constitutions, invested with full and 
sole power and authority over all the Ancient Craft of Master 
Masons, and the Supreme Court of appeal in all Masonic Cases 
arising under tts jurisdiction, agreeably to ancient form and 
usage, being assembled in Grand Communion at Indianapolis, 
and State aforesaid, send Greeting:— 

Know Ye That We, The Grand Lodge of the State of Indi- 
ana, By virtue of the powers and authorities duly vested in us 
aforesaid, do hereby constitute, appoint, authorize and em- 
power, our trusty and beloved Worshipful Wiliam S. Smith 
Master, William Sinex Senior Warden and William Spinning 
Junior Warden, together with all such Brethren as now are, or 
may at any time hereafter become members, to open and hold 
a just, true, regular and warranted LODGE OF FREE AND 
ACCHPIED ANCIENT MASONS, m the Town of Rich- 
mond, State of Indiana, to be called Richmond Lodge, Number 
196, and further to appoint and ordain all REGULAR 
HODGE SSOPSERE EVAN D ACCEPTED ANCIENF2MA- 
SONS to respect them as such. Hereby granting them and 
their successors full power to assemble and work together as a 
Regular Lodge, and to ENTER, RECEIVE, AND MAKE 
APL NeNGU OPS apa EEL OW CRAP US TAND RAISE 
MASTER MASONS, agreeably to the most ancient custom 
and usage of the Craft in all ages and nations throughout the 
world, and not otherwise: And also to elect and choose Master, 
Wardens, and other officers yearly, at such time as to them 
may seem most proper; and also to exact from their members 
such contributions as they shall judge necessary for the support 
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of their Lodge, the support of their Brthren in distress, and 
the contribution for the GRAND CHARITY FUND, agree- 
ably to the constitution and laws of the GRAND LODGE OF 
INDIANA: And the said Worshipful William B. Smith Master, 
William Sinex Senior Warden and William Spinning Jumor 
Warden, to install their successors, after being duly elected and 
chosen, to invest them with all the powers and dignities which 
to their offices respectfully belong, and deliver to them this 
warrant. And their successors shall, in like manner, from 
time to time, install their successors, and proceed in the premises 
above directed during the continuance of the said Lodge forever. 


Commanding the members of said Lodge to reverence and 
obey their superiors in all things lawful and honest, as become 
the honor and harmony of Masons, and to record in their Lodge 
Book this present Charter, together with their own private regu- 
lations and by-laws, and their whole acts and proceedings from 
time to time, as they may occur, and by no means to desert their 
said Lodge hereby constituted, or form themselves into separate 
meetings without the consent and approbation of their Master 
and Wardens for the time being. And we do further authorize 
and empower the said Lodge to hear and determine all matters 
and things relative to the Craft within the jurisdiction of said 
Lodge, reserving to the members, in all cases, a right to appeal } 
to the Grand Lodge. 

And the Brethren Aforesaid, By Accepting hereof, acknowl- 
edge the GRAND LODGE OF INDIANA as their superior 
and shall pay due regard and obedience to all the ordinances 
thereof, as also to such instructions and recommendations as 
they have or shall receive from the Most Worshipful Grand 
Master; and they are also hereby required to correspond with 
THE GRAND LODGE OF THE STATE OF INDIA 
and to attend the meetings thereof by their officers, proxtes, or 
deputies duly authorized under the signature of thew Secretary 
and the seal of their Lodge. 


Given in Open Grand Lodge, Under the 
hands of our Most Worshipful Grand 
Officers, and the seal of our Grand 
Lodge, at Indianapolis, this 23th day 


JOHN BRINLEY 


Charter Member Richmond Lodge No. 
196, F. & A.M. 

Justice of the Peace. 

Richmonds second mayor, 1852 to 1867. 

Owner and editor of The Palladium. 


Clerk of Wayne Circuit Court. 
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of May -m the year of our Lord one 
thousand etght hundred and fifty-six 
and of Masonry five thousand . eight 
hundred and fifty-six 
(Grand Lodge Seal) 
A. C. Downey, Grand Master 
Philip Mason, as Deputy Grand Master 
Lewis Burk, Senior Grand Warden 
D. QO. Stephen, Junior Grand Warden 
Attest: Francis King, Grand Secretary. 


It will be of interest to the reader to note that at this Grand Lodge 
meeting, a charter member of our own Lodge, Lewis Burk, acted as 
Most Worthy Grand Master in the place of Brother A. C. Downey, who 
was sick. Brother Burk was at that time Senior Grand Warden of the 
Grand Lodge. 

The following were charter members of Richmond Lodge 196: 


John P. Allen Jonas Gaar 

Lewis Burk Charles Green 
Benjamin W. Davis John W. Griffin 
Stephen Elliott D. Clinton McWhinney 
William L. Farquhar William Sinex 

Thomas J. Ferguson B. Smith 

John Finley | William S. Spinning 
Charles eA. Fisk Henry H. Staley 
Joseph Thatcher John Suffrins 


Brother Lewis Burk, acting as Grand Master, on June 10, 1866, 
installed the following officers: 


William B. Smith, W. M. Lewis Burk, Treas. _ 
William sirtex, S. W. John W. Griffin, Secy. 
William S. Spinning, J. W. John A. Fisk,“ So): 


Rlientry El Staley fab): 


These historic installation services, at the first meeting of Richmond 
Lodge No. 196, took place in Webb Lodge’s hall on the third floor of 
Brother Joseph W. Gilbert’s building on the northwest corner of Main 
and 6th Streets. The Minutes recite that our Brother Lewis Burk, the 
Right Worshipful Deputy Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Indiana, 
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opened the new Lodge on the Master Mason degree, and installed the 
of ficers. 

Petitions to become Masons were received from Joseph Watson, 
Andrew Miller and Henry Klein. These, of course, were the first peti- 
tioners of the new Lodge. A committee was appointed for investigation. 

A committee, heretofore appointed when the Lodge was operating 
as Richmond Lodge U.D., reported favorably on B. B. Morrow to re- 
ceive the first degree. Brothers Burk, Spinning and Sinex were ap- 
pointed by Worshipful Master William B, Smith, as a Committee on 
Charity. He also appointed a committee “on accounts.” This last com- 
mittee was probably a committee to keep a check on the financial affairs 
of the Lodge, to see that dues were promptly paid, and that bills law- 
fully owed were taken care of in due course and in proper amounts. 

This historical meeting then closed in “Peace and Harmony.” 

Aweek later, on June 17, 1856, being the second meeting of the 
fledgling Lodge, B. B. Morrow had the distinction of being the first 
candidate to receive a degree. He was initiated as an Entered Appren- 
tice. He was also the first candidate to be passed to the second degree 
in Masonry in Richmond Lodge No. 196. This occurred July 22, 1856, 
at the fourth meeting. At this same meeting, after recitation in the 
minutes of the foregoing, showing that Brother Morrow was “‘intro- 
duced and received the second degree,” and that the Lodge was ‘“‘closed 
in Peace and Harmony,” appears the following rather strange entry: 


“This being a case of emergency, a Lodge of Master Masons 
was called, from refreshment to labor in the third degree. A ballot 
was had for Brother Morrow to take the third, which resulted 
favorable, and he was declared duly elected. He was then intro- 
duced and received the same, together with all the charges and 
lectures belonging to the same.” 

Then the Lodge adjourned.” 


What are the comments of you Brethren concerning the above un- 
usual procedure? The minutes reveal that this candidate received his 
Fellow Craft degree, and with no opportunity to make any proficiency 
in the degree just conferred, was immediately “raised.” What do you 
suppose was the nature of the emergency that caused the Lodge to alter 
the established procdure? No dispensation of the Grand Lodge is men- 
tioned to authorize the variation of procedure. At any rate, Brother 
B. B. Morrow became the first candidate to be passed and raised to the 
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third degree in Richmond Lodge No. 196. All this occurred in the 
same evening, and was certainly an occasion of distinction. 

Strangely, after Brother Morrow had been hurried through the 
second and third degrees on July 22nd, as above set forth, an entry in 
the Lodge’s fourteenth meeting on November 4, 1856, reads as follows: 


“A demit was ordered to be made for Brother B. B. Morrow.” 


The wonder is—‘Why did he seek and receive a demit?” There 
was no war being waged to hasten his departure from Wayne County 
to the colors. Perhaps he moved to another jurisdiction. The writer 
does not have the answer. 

In any event, Brother Morrow had the distinction of being the first 
Brother raised in Richmond Lodge No. 196. He now had the further 
distinction of being the first to obtain a demit. 

In the minutes of the Lodge of this time, we find an omission which 
we can neither understand nor explain. On July 2nd, 1856, Worshipful 
Master Dr. William B. Smith died. No mention of his death or eulogy 
appears in the succeeding minutes of the Lodge. He had been an illus- 
trious Mason. As pointed out previously in this work, he had been 
elected thirteen times Worshipful Master of Webb Lodge. He was a 
charter member of Richmond Lodge No. 196, and its first Worshipful 
Master. He had been installed as such June 10, 1856, and died three 
weeks later. He had held offices in the Grand Lodge of the state, and 
was a member of King Solomon Chapter No. 4, Royal Arch Masons, 
and was the first upon whom the Chapter Degrees were conferred. He 
took his Royal Arch degree in 1838, and served the Chapter as High 
Priest for five years, and served as the Grand High Priest of the Grand 
Chapter of Indiana through 1845 and 1846. He was also a skilled physi- 
cian and a distinguished citizen of the community. We read that the 
entire town attended his funeral. 

He was buried in Maple Grove Cemetery in Glenn Miller Park, 
where many other Brother Masons were buried. His body, and the 
body of his wife, were moved in 1893 to Earlham Cemetery. The 
monument for Brother Smith, the cost of which was paid by Richmond 
Lodge No. 196, Webb Lodge, and King Solomon Chapter, stands in 
Earlham Cemetery today. The action of Richmond Lodge No. 196 to 
contribute to the monument came belatedly on September 1, 1857. 

Brothers of less prominence, from time to time were eulogized when 
they passed on to face the Grand Master of the Universe. Resolutions 
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and eulogies appear in the minutes of the Lodge, but our Worshipful 
Master William B. Smith was not so honored. 

Let us, as Masons, preserve his memory in our hearts and minds as 
a great and good man. 

~ Brother Lewis Burk, another distinguished Brother, of whom we 
have spoken at length before, succeeded him as Worshipful Master. 

At the meeting of April 7, 1857, which was the twenty-second meet- 
ing of our Lodge, the membership evidently experienced “growing . 
pains,” of such proportions that the Lodge appointed a committee, com- 
posed of Brothers Burk, Spinning and Allen, to procure a room of its 
own, and “to make provisions for the necessary articles required by the 
Lodge.” 

This committee, evidently feeling that the “growing pains” were un- 
justified in such a young Lodge, and feeling satisfied that the interests 
of the young Lodge would be served better by living with Webb Lodge 
for a period of time, reported on April 21, 1857, that they had made 
arrangements with Webb Lodge “for hall at $50.00 per year and one- 
third of the fire and lights—contract to continue at the pleasure of 
either party.” Although the minutes do not so state, this was concerning 
occupancy of Webb Lodge Hall in the Gilbert property on the northwest 
corner of Main and Sixth Streets. 

At the meeting of May 12, 1857, by-laws were read and adopted as 
amended. Again, unfortunately, no copy of these by-laws are available. 

The annual report as submitted shows twenty-three members in good 
standing as of May 25, 1857. 

During the first two years of our existence as Richmond Lodge No. 
196, five petitioners were denied membership. At the meeting on July 
6, 1858, which was the thirty-fourth meeting, there was no regular 
election of officers. On motion made and carried, the officers then 
serving “held over” for a succeeding term. 

Frequently, during this period, in the same evening a Brother would 
be initiated, or passed, in a Lodge of Entered Apprentice or Fellowcraft, 
whichever the case might be, after which a Lodge on another degree 
would be opened, and another Brother would receive the Master Mason 
Degree. 

Also occasionally, a candidate was permitted to receive the first, or 
first and second degrees, and then was rejected by ballot for the third 
degree. We find that two candidates were thus rejected at one meeting, 
on February 1, 1859. Our present procedure in taking one ballot for a 
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candidate, and then requiring charges-to be filed and the matter tried 
before the whole Lodge to determine whether a candidate should pro- 
ceed further, seems to be a much fairer method in this important busi- 
ness. 


At the December 28, 1858 meeting, which was the seventieth, appears 


this interesting entry in the minutes: 


“As the By-laws did not specify the amount of dues to be paid by 
each member, a motion was made fixing the amount of one dollar per 
year, which was unanimously adopted.” 


It is interesting to note that as we progress in our studies of the 
minutes, that the two Brothers who were denied the high privilege of 
receiving the Sublime Degree on February 1, 1859, were at a later date 
“raised.” One wonders what occurred in the interim between their re- 
jection and acceptance. No living man can tell us, and no record of our 


Order supplies the answer. 


At the meeting of the Lodge of July 5, 1859, two petitions were 
tendered by men whose names were to become familiar in the business 
activity of the community. One of them was rejected. The other, Charles 
Knollenberg, a wagon-maker, was accepted. 


At the eighty-fifth meeting of the Lodge on August 2, 1859, the 
first charges were filed against a Brother. The charges were as follows: 

1. For villifying and slandering Brother Master Masons. 

2. In leading a life and keeping such company as are a reproach to 
our ancient Order. 

Trial for these charges was set for September 6th, but continued 
until October 4, 1859. We are happy to note that at the ninety-first 
meeting on October 8th, the Brother was “honorably acquitted.” Thus, 
we will assume that the Lodge was totally in peace and harmony again. 

We note from the minutes that frequently during this period, 
Brothers were rejected and at later dates their petitions were presented 
and favorable action was taken. Several of these Brothers became some 
of the best members of the Lodge. Often they were eventually elevated 
to office. 

We find many of the records of the meetings mutilated. At the last 
meeting of the year, on December 27, 1859, the record shows two 
Brothers rejected. This rejection was lined out in an attempt to obliter- 
ate the entry, and later written in that the action was favorable towards 
the admittance of these two Brothers. 
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At the January 3, 1£60 meeting, the Lodge paid $28.50 to Webb 
Lodge, which paid them in full to date for rent, light and fuel, so that 
our lodge apparently started the new year with a clean slate. 

An interesting entry in this meeting shows the condition of the Lodge 
at the end of the year 1859. At the beginning of the year they had twenty- 
six members, and at the end of the year the Lodge had thirty-four. 
Brother Knollenberg, above mentioned, had as yet not been raised. The 
treasury balance at the end of the year 1859, was the sum of $21.50. 

At the meeting of February 7, 1860, a resolution was passed to raise 
the dues from one dollar a year to three dollars. This proposition was 
held over without action, and on March 6th a resolution was offered 
to reduce the dues from the proposed three dollars to two dollars per 
year. This was unanimously carried. But on the meeting of June Sp 
1860, the Lodge voted to raise the dues to three dollars per year. 

On April 3, 1860, the minutes record a cordial invitation received 
from Cambridge City Lodge to attend the dedication of its hall, which 
was to be held on June 23, 1860. 

In May, 1860, the Lodge acquired a Seal for the first time. 

Apparently, election of officers was held each year in June, for we 
find that on June 5, 1860, a regular election was held for officers for 
the ensuing year, and on June 12th, they were installed. 

At the one hundred seventh meeting of the Lodge, which was on 
July 3, 1860, apparently feeling that the present minute book was not 
of sufficient quality, the Secretary was ordered to procure new books. 
The last entry in the old minute book was for the one hundred eighth 
meeting of the Lodge on August 7, 1860, and this ended all the minutes 
of the first records of our Lodge. 

Our minute book No. 2 starts with a stated communication of Sep- 
tember 4, 1860. 

At the December 27th meeting of that year, the business of the 
Lodge consisted of the consideration of the following bills: $3.00 for 
firewood; $1.25 to Brother Egli for one-half cost of table made for 
Webb Lodge. These bills were allowed and ordered paid. 

At the same meeting, the Secretary was instructed to summon one 
Brother to appear at the next regular meeting, to adjust a difficulty 
between that Brother and another Brother. At the first meeting in 
January, 1861, a Masonic widow was the recipient of aid and assistance 
in that it was voted to buy her a sewing machine, at the cost of $5.00. 
A committee was appointed to conciliate the difference between the two 
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feuding Brothers mentioned above. A report from the Lodge for the 
year 1860 was presented. The number of members at the beginning of 
the year 1860 was thirty-nine. The membership at the end of 1860 was 
forty-three. Thus the Lodge gained five in membership for the year. 
Grand Lodge dues paid were $23.00. No further treasury report appears. 


On March 19, 1861, on motion, it was resolved to publish every 
monthly meeting of this Lodge in the Palladium. This was the first 
mention made of the publication of the meetings of the Lodge. This 
probably started the custom of the weekly publication of the Lodge 
calendar, which appears each Sunday in the Palladium. 


The minutes of the meeting of April 9, 1861 are interesting. This 
called meeting opened with five officers present, and one Brother in the 
Craft. The minutes reveal that “this Lodge was called on a case of the 
“emergencie” to confer the Second and Third Degree of Masonry on 
Brother Phillip Cook. It is related that “‘on motion, the request of 
Brother Cook was granted by the Lodge, in accordance with the by-laws 
of the Lodge.” Brother Cook then received his Fellowcraft Degree, and 
in the same evening was raised. Since we have no access to the by-laws 
of that period, we do not know the provision therein which justified 
this procedure. What ‘“‘emergencie” do you presume existed? The writer 
assumes that Brother Cook was joining the Union forces. The Con- 
federate States of America had been formed February, 1861, and had 
hoisted a flag of their own—the rebel Stars and Bars—to replace the 
Stars and Stripes. The forces of the south were seizing government 
arsenals, and the War of the Rebellion was beginning. Brother Phillip 
Cook was undoubtedly going to join the ranks of the Union Army. 
Three days after he was raised, on April 12, 1861, the Confederates 
fired on Fort Sumter. War officially began. 


On June 15, 1861 another of our charter members died. Brother 
William F. Spinning, the first Junior Warden of Richmond Lodge No. 
196, passed away. Would that space permitted us to set forth in its 
entirety the record of June 17th of the Lodge. It is a memorial resolu- 
tion upon his death as beautiful as any this writer has ever read. It is 
the first resolution in memoriam that appears in our records. Other 
deaths were so memorialized, but the text of these were not spread of 
record, and hence are lost to posterity. 

The two Brothers who were having some difficulty back in Decem- 
ber of 1860, were reconciled according to a committee report of January 
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1, 1861, and it was reported “that the Brothers extended to each other 
the right hand of Fellowship.” 


The next mention we have of a soldier petitioning for Masonry ap- 
pears on the records of the September 3, 1861 meeting. It read as 
follows: 


Petition of William Jones as a candidate for the mysteries of 
Masonry was received, and same was referred to Brothers Yoe, Sinex 
and Gaar. 

As Mr. Jones had volunteered for the “defence” of our beloved 
country, the committee on his petition made their report instanter 
with the consent of the Brothers present. The report being favorable, 
a ballot was spread to confer the degree upon him, and he was declared 
duly elected by the Worshipful Master. 


Brother Jones received his Entered Apprentice Degree that same 
night. His Fellowcraft was received on the 10th of September, and his 
Master Mason on September 24th. The soldiers’ register shows that 
Brother Jones enlisted in Company C, 84th Regiment, Indiana Volun- 
teers Infantry for three years period. It is recorded that he was trans- 
ferred to the Invalid Corps, and served until the close of the war, and 
was honorably discharged. Let us salute our Brother William Jones, 
as the first veteran of the Civil War of whom we have positive record. 


Anyone reading the minutes of these early years would be impressed 
with the generosity of the Brethren to a Brother or his widow or children 
in distress, and would be impressed with the sentiment expressed in 
these eulogies recorded, written on the occasion of the death of a Brother. 
I recommend that the Brothers read in Minute Book No. 2, Page 80, 
the beautiful and touching eulogy recorded in the minutes of the meet- 
ing of April 20, 1862, written upon the death of our Brother C. F. Prall, 
a Carpenter. | 


On September 5, 1862 we note that District Grand Master W. W. 
Austin granted a dispensation whereby Dr. R. S. Mitchel, who was in 
the Army, might at that time present his petition, be reported on imme- 
diately, and ballot be taken in order that he might receive his Entered 
Apprentice degree the same evening. This was done, and two days later 
he was passed, and on the same night was raised. Proceedings of the 
Lodge to enable a Brother to take his degrees in an accelerated rate had 
occurred previous to this time, but this is the first mention made in the 
minutes that such a procedure was made under dispensation of author- 
ity so to do. 
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Occasionally through this time, we find that stated meetings were 
not held for the reason that no officers were present. 

At the meeting of November 4, 1862, Brother George Quay “having 
to leave to join the Army,” presented his petition. The same process 
was followed as in Dr. Mitchel’s case, and he received his Entered Ap- 
prentice Degree, and a few days later was passed and raised. The Lodge 
was ceftainly patriotic in trying to take care of the petitioners who were 
joining the Army. 

The report of the Lodge for the year 1862 showed as follows: 


WiC TIDETO MINDER UITIN FOL SVCAL sagas by man sels ieg 43 
DF aye) See OSS Eat Oh REN nd aR oy 9 2 
SESH ANG Sali <5, SSE I ea Aa A UR IA on ea 1 
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This is a gain in membership of two members. 
Paid the Grand Lodge $24.50. 


At the meeting of January 6, 1863, a committee was appointed to 
get Webb Lodge to reduce the yearly rent to $45.00. At the meeting of 
April 7th, it was reported that Webb Lodge had agreed. 

The financial report of Brother Henry Klein, secretary, from August 
2, 1862, to June 24, 1863, showed as follows: 


BIE SELECOLVCCLIB ted caretaker ere ke nines eh. aM $280.76 
Peccalorminenipersiipic vet. econ ais a eae Ne 7.00 
[ES GRGue SRaW Tg EAT Cha een onl ean Oo oes er neg ae AO 230.00 
ESAT AGESY DR Ree ty sg pre OR NPA ora Mirae a Ri gE ee 16.25 

Morale receipts) ele et Vu uh sole clas iadec Ss, vl $534.01 


At the October 6, 1863 meeting, we said “good-bye” to Brother Henry 
Klein, a fine penman and an efficient secretary, who asked a demit on 
account of his moving to Cincinnati. 

About this time, evidently Grand Master Hacker had visited the 
two local Lodges for we find that Richmond Lodge No. 196 was billed 
for $8.00 for its share of the expenses of the visit. 

The report to the Grand Lodge for the year 1863 showed that there 
had been forty-five members at the beginning of the year, and forty- 
“sierau tie: end. 

At the January 5, 1864 meeting rent troubles arose again. Webb 
Lodge wanted to raise the rent from $45.00 to $65.00 per annum. A 
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motion was made that “the Worshipful Master and Senior Warden be 
directed to communicate to them (Webb Lodge) as the sense of the 
Lodge—that $50.00 per annum is as much as equitably belongs to this 
Lodge to pay for rent of hall, with such explanations as they deem 
proper.” 

It was pursuant to this that on March 1, 1864, a committee was 
instructed to rent “Scott’s Hall.” A picture of this building of three 
floors appears in this volume. The third floor was rented at $65.00 per’ 
year, and this was the first time that Richmond Lodge No. 196 had a 
hall of its own. 


On June 7, 1864 new by-laws were read and adopted. Among other 
things, they provided for a written petition from the candidate to be 
accompanied by $5.00, and $10.00 to be paid when the candidate was 
initiated. 

It was further provided that at least the period of time from one 
stated meeting to another should intervene between balloting on a can- 
didate and his first Degree. An exception was made in advancing a 
candidate in matters of emergency. In that event, his progress in the 
degrees might be accelerated by unanimous vote of those present. Dues 
were $3.00 per year, payable $1.50 each six months. 


Actually, if we interpret the minutes correctly, the Lodge room in 
the Scott’s Building at 8th and Main was first used for a regular meet- 
ing on July 5, 1864. It was not until the meeting of Novembr 1, 1864, 
that the place of meeting was noted as “Richmond Lodge No. 196, 
IF, & A. M. met at thew Hail,” 


At the November 1, 1864 meeting we find the first entry showing that 
Brother George Quay had fallen in battle. This is the first mention 
made of any Brother who lost his life in the Civil War. 


The report for 1864 showed that at the beginning of the year there 
were forty-six members, and at the end of the year forty-six. 


Throughout these early years, we note with interest the amount of 
money spent for charity. It is unusually high compared to the modest 
receipts. At one time the Lodge was supporting three widows and 
children, and was also receiving subscriptions from the Lodge mem- 
bers to assist in the support of Master Mason’s widows and children. 
We find the accounts of burials provided by the Lodge for Brothers 
who had no funds at their death for this purpose. We find that help 
was furnished at stated intervals to the widows. 


THEA oCOTM BUDDING 
Northwest corner of Main and Eighth Streets. 
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Not until March 1, 1864, did Richmond Lodge No. 196 acquire its own Lodge Hall on the third floor of this building. It was f 
Room July 5, 1864. (Note drawn blinds on Lodge floor.) 
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An entry appeared January 3, 1865 that all dues of members in the 
Union Army were remitted. 

The great War of the Rebellion ended April 9, 1865 by Lee’s sur- 
render to General Grant at Appomattox, Virginia. No mention of this 
historic event occurs in our minutes. Undoubtedly many Brethren were 
in the Union Army, but there seems to exist no registry in our Lodge 
of the Brethren in service, and our records show only the one casualty in 
battle, Brother Quay. 


On June 6, 1865 initiation fees were raised from $15.00 to $25.00. 

The report to the Grand Lodge for the year 1865 showed that at the 
beginning of the year there were forty-six members, and at the end of 
the year sixty-four. This was the largest gain to date—eighteen mem- 
bers—and there were no deaths recorded. 


During that year there was expended for charity more than the 
amount received for degrees. 


From the minutes of June 12, 1866, we find the first record of social 
events. At that time, Fellowship Lodge No. 106, of New Paris, invited 
Richmond Lodge to a basket picnic on June 23, 1866 at Wylie’s Station, 
near Greenville. This invitation was accepted. 


The record of the November 6, 1866 meeting shows an amendment 
of the by-laws to provide election of officers at the stated meeting in 
December, instead of at the June stated meeting. The amendment fur- 
ther provided for the date of the installation of officers to be changed 
to take place as near the festival of St. John the Evangelist (December 
27th), next succeeding the election as possible, instead of as near the 
festival of St. John the Baptist (June 24th), as formerly provided. 


It is interesting to note that the attendance at funerals was large. 
At the funeral on December 23, 1866 of Past Master O. J. Hyde, the 
minutes reveal “an attendance of between ninety and one hundred.” 


On December 24, 1866 charter member Brother John Finley, the 
mayor of Richmond, died, and was buried with Masonic honors. 

The Grand Lodge report for 1866 showed membership at the be- 
ginning of the year of sixty-four, and membership at the end of the 
year sixty-four. There was, therefore, no gain in membership for the 
year 1866. 

At this time Grand Lodge dues were 25c per member, and 80c for 
charity. At the January, 1867 stated meeting, charges were filed 
against three Brothers for failure to sit up with Brother John Finley 
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during his last illness. Upon the filing of good and sufficient excuses, 
the charges were dropped. 


Through the year 1867, we were impressed by the number of mer- 
chants of our community who petitioned to become Masons. 


In the May 7, 1867 meeting, it was felt that more room was needed, 
and an adjoining room in the Scott’s Building was rented. It was to 
be used as an ante-room. This raised the rent from $65.00 to $100.00 
a year. At the same meeting, Brother George Thompson was ap-— 
pointed “a committee of one to have the legs of the chairs sawed off.” 
Some Brothers must have been “‘shorties” then also. 


The report to the Grand Lodge in the year 1867 showed a member- 
ship of seventy-nine. The Lodge gained fifteen members in 1867. 


Up until this time, only one Brother’s dues were remitted, because 
“of extreme age.” At the end of the year 1868, several Brothers’ dues 
were remitted due to illness and inability to pay because their means 
had become exhausted. 


Because the Lodge had had three deaths within a short period, on 
June 2, 1868 a committee was appointed to adopt a recognized funeral 
service, it being shown that the lack of same was causing much con- 
fusion at funerals. At this time Webb Lodge, being also saddened by 
the deaths of Brothers, proposed that the two Lodges buy ground for a 
Masonic cemetery. There was a movement also to interest the Com- 
mandery in that project. It was planned to buy twenty lots of three 
hundred square feet each. We find, however, that the project was dis- 
approved as unadvisable. At the November 3, 1868 meeting (Book 3, 
page 183), the first mention is made of a Masonic building fund. At 
that time, it was voted to purchase ten shares at $25.00 each. 

At the meeting of February 6, 1869, appears an interesting entry, 
which is as follows: 


A petition was received signed by several Masons who 
are of German origin, asking the consent of the Lodge to 
form a Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons to work in 
the German language. 


The Lodge was in favor of granting the request “when they shall 
comply with the laws of the Grand Lodge regulating the forming of 
new Lodges.” No further entries in the records illuminate the progress 
of the plan. The proposed German lodge probably died “aborning.” 
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The report to the Grand Lodge for the year 1868 showed that the 
Lodge had progressed, gained seven members during the year, and now 
the total membership was eighty-six. 

Through these years we find numerous Masonic trials. It seemed 
to be the practice that when a Brother was found guilty and expelled, 
that the Secretary was ordered to notify neighboring Lodges and Ma- 
sonic papers in Cincinnati, Chicago and Indianapolis, and it was ordered 
that such notification of such expulsion should be published in one of 
our local papers. 

At the July 6, 1869 meeting, a petition was received from Brethren 
at Centerville, Indiana, praying for a recommendation that they might 
be granted a dispensation to organize a Masonic Lodge at that town. 
Webb Lodge having already passed favorably upon the petition, Rich- 
mond Lodge No. 196 concurred in the recommendation. 

The annual report to the Grand Lodge for the year 1869 showed a 
gain of six members during the year. 

In the minutes of the Lodge of March 1, 1870 it was moved to 
publish notice of Lodge meetings in the Telegram and in the Humming 
Bird. It might be interesting to the readers that the Humming Bird 
was a paper published on the west side of town, and that its chief object 
was the promotion of woman suffrage. 

In April of the same year, the Hall had a “face-lifting” to the 
amount of $125.10. This amount covered: 


Re-papering of Hall ............-.. sees eens. APs 
New carpet, 791% yds. @ $1.20................ 95.20 
Making and hauling of carpet..........-.-+---- 6.65 

ARN SN) oe dS See fig ae i eC RAG haa $125.10 


This year was surely a time when money was very scarce, for we 
find numerous older members petitioning for additional time to pay 
dues. 

No report was made to the Grand Lodge for the year 18/70, but 
Lodge records show eighty-seven members. 

The report for 1871 to the Grand Lodge showed membership at the 
end of the year as eighty-eight. : 

At the April 2, 1872 meeting (Minute Book 3, page 356), it was 
revealed that the trustees of Webb Lodge No. 24 proposed to the trus- 
tees of Richmond Lodge No. 196 that both Lodges unite in the renting 
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and furnishing, and eventual occupancy, of one room upon equal terms, 
and the trustees were recommended to consider this. At the next meet- 
ing on April 9th, the trustees reported that it was their decision to join 
together with Webb Lodge, that the Council and Commandery be in- 
vited to join in this project, all to share upon an equal basis, and that 
all the property of these Lodges be appraised, and that all superfluous 
property be sold, and each body pay equal rent, and to make up in cash 
for belongings which were not of equal value. 


L. A. Unthank and A. Sampson were the trustees of Richmond 
Lodge, and L. D. Stubbs and E. A. Jones the trustees of Webb. Chris 
Fetta represented Richmond Commandery. Our Brother Sampson of- 
fered a suggestion that a committee of three be appointed on three-year 
terms from each group to join in forming this united organization. This 
was passed on motion. 

This committee met and appointed three disinterested parties to 
appraise the property of each group. Richmond Lodge No. 196 noted 
that the property of the Lodge was appraised for $500.00, which ap- 
praisement was accepted. On September 3, 1872 Webb Lodge reported 
that it had accepted the appraisements made, and that they were in favor 
of the consolidation “provided Richmond Lodge would throw off all 
charges for paper on the walls, reduce the price of the melodeon to 
$30.00, and the price of the platforms to what old lumber is worth.” 
This proposal was tabled for the time being. 

The report to the Grand Lodge for the year ending December 31, 
1872 showed eighty-seven members. 

This showed a loss of one in membership. 

The financial statement for 1872 showed a balance of $24.47. At 
least the Lodge was “in the black.” 

At the meeting of July 1, 1873 the matter of consolidation of the 
two local Lodges came before the Lodge again. The Worshipful Master 
reported the proposition from Webb Lodge that Richmond Lodge have 
use of their rooms, furniture, and fixtures, that Webb Lodge would 
furnish the lights and fuel, and the rent charge should be $50.00 per 
annum to Richmond Lodge. This proposition was accepted, and a lease 
was requested for five years with the privilege of an additional five 
years. 

An order was made that the furniture of Richmond Lodge not 
needed after moving to Webb Lodge rooms be sold. Webb Lodge was 
then occupying rooms in the Gilbert block, owned by Joseph W. Gilbert, 
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on the northwest corner of Main and Sixth streets. The furniture was 
sold for $225.00. 

So it was that Richmond Lodge No. 196 moved to the Gilbert build- 
ing on the corner of Main and Sixth streets, and occupied the premises 
along with Webb Lodge at that time. 

At the December 2, 1873 meeting, we find a series of charges filed 
against a Brother for gross, un-Masonic conduct. This case is so 
unusual and of such tragedy that I recommend the Brothers read the 
minutes of the charges and trial which begins in Minute Book 4, page 
30. Briefly, the charges were that the Brother, on the 9th day of No- 
vember 1873, in a church in Richmond, Indiana, did in “an ostentatious 
and un-Masonic manner, exhibit and give away his regalia, in violation 
of his duties as a Mason, and to the scandal and disgrace of the Knight- 
hood.” 

It was charged that in a church in Richmond, Indiana, in the presence 
of and in the hearing of a large congregation of people, this Brother 
did declare that “he had found something better than Masonry, and 
had no further use for the regalia or uniform of a Knight Templar, 
and in surrendering it he would now turn his back on the world, the 
flesh and the devil, thereby stigmatizing our most ancient and honor- 
able order as the world of the flesh and the devil, thereby bringing our 
enemies joy and bringing scandal and disgrace to all worthy Masons 
in our jurisdiction, all in violation of the spirit and letter of his obliga- 
tions as a Master Mason.” 

A trial was had in which attorneys represented the Lodge and the 
defending Brother, and I hope that some of my reading Brethren will 
take the time to read his trial, and especially pages 40 and 41 of Book 3. 

The Lodge heard witnesses and considered the matter, and the re- 
port of same was as follows: 


“By the inquiries, we learn that Brother , from 
long continued and intense religious excitement, together 
with business troubles, has been in an unsound state of 
mind during the greater part of last year, and that this 
increased on him so much as to finally result in his death.” 


It is evident that judgment of the Lodge was correct, for the evi- 
dence showed that various members of the Brother’s family had a 
religious antagonism towards the Masonic Lodge, and toward all fra- 
ternal orders, and that they had refused to permit the Brethren of the 
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Lodge to call on the ailing Brother, and had in all things, religious and 
fraternal, opposed the wishes of the Brother to such an extent that 
he had become deranged. The Lodge showed wisdom and justice in its 
handling of this tragic matter. 

For the year ending December 31, 1873 we find the membership 
to be ninety-two—a gain of five. 


The year of 1874 moved quietly forward. We find, however, that . 


during that year some of the Brothers were expelled for failing to pay 
dues, which we presume was on account of the poor business conditions 
of the times. 

The report to the Grand Lodge for the year 1874 showed that the 
Lodge had eighty-one members, or a loss in membership of eleven. 

That times were hard during this period is borne out by the fact that 
on April 6, 1875 a relief board was formed of Richmond, Webb, the 
Chapter and Richmond Commandery, for charitable cases where those 
in need had no local Masonic affiliations. The fund was started by an 
appropriation of $15.00 each from Richmond Lodge, Webb Lodge, 
King Solomon’s Chapter, and Richmond Commandery. 

On June 23, 1875 one of our charter members, Brother Jonas Gaar, 
died. The writer, upon the reading of this entry, felt that he had lost 
a friend, for up to now Jonas Gaar had been one of the members of 
our Lodge who was a regular attender, and who always evidenced a 
keen sense of interest in our Lodge. Thereafter, a friend of Brother 
Jonas Gaar, Brother John Suffrins, died. Brother Suffrins was also a 
charter member of Richmond Lodge No. 196. Thus, we find that the 
charter members of our Lodge were dying, and the old faces were being 
replaced by new ones. 

The report to the Grand Lodge for the year ending December 31, 
1876 showed the membership as seventy-four, which was a loss of two. 

At the January 2, 1877 meeting, it was requested that the Secretary 
obtain a report of the Richmond Masonic Building Association. This 
was the first time that the Association was mentioned in the minutes. 

On July 3, 1877 a communication was received from the Grand 
Lodge of its imminent bankruptcy on account of the unwise building 
program of the Grand Lodge, and explained the large amount of money 
due on the building. Richmond Lodge accepted the Grand Lodge’s in- 
vitation to discuss the financial predicament, but voted to refuse to 
accept any assessments. Brother E. M. Parker was sent to the Grand 
Lodge meeting, but was instructed to inform the Grand Lodge that 
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Richmond Lodge No. 196 had no money to loan. The Grand Lodge 
reported that it had liabilities of $24,125.00; that it was imperative that 
they obtais a loan of $25,000.00. All appeals for financial assistance 
from outside sources and the subordinate Lodges were without avail. 
Richmond Lodge reported that the membership for the year 1877 had 
fallen to 68. This was attributed to hard times, and the general feeling 
that the membership did not approve of the Grand Lodge and its ex- 
tensive and unwarranted building program. It was difficult to under- 
stand why the Grand Lodge was unable to obtain a loan of $25,000.00 
on a building reported to be worth $200,000.00. 


Although it was very unpopular, the assessment of fifty cents per 
member, or $34.00, was forwarded to the Grand Lodge. 


At the meeting of October 1, 1878 the trustees were directed to meet 
with the trustees of other Masonic bodies of the city with regard to 
renting a lodge room which was to be rented by the Masonic Building 
Association, and they, in turn, were to lease the quarters to the various 
bodies. This building, proposed to be rented and occupied by the Lodges, 
was in the Hittle Block, which was on the northwest corner of Main and 
Ninth streets. 


The Building Association acquired a lease, and arrangements were 
made for dedication services for the new meeting place on January 2, 
1879, It was reported at the February 4, 1879 meeting, that Richmond 
Lodge was to pay a monthly rental of $7.50 for their portion of the 
rent. 

The report to the Grand Lodge for the year 1878 showed seventy- 
one members. This was a yearly gain of three. 


In April, 1879, it was determined that Richmond Lodge should pur- 
chase stock in the Masonic Building Association in the amount of 


$100.00. 


We note that the expenses of the Lodge had greatly increased in 
the last few years. In 1879, the rent was $90.00 a year, and the 
expenses of janitor, gas and fuel was $25.92 per year, making a yearly 
expense for the Lodge room $116.00. 

The report to the Grand Lodge for the year ending December 31, 
1879 shows that Richmond Lodge No. 196 had 73 members at the 
end of the year. The financial report showed that cash on hand was 
$305.58, note $10.50, in the Secretary’s hands $157.03, in all on hands 
$473.11. The amount of indebtedness was $91.92. 
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At the meeting of February 10, 1880, we find Brother W. H. Trim- 
ble was raised to the Sublime Degree of a Master Mason. It is interest- 
ing to note that there were 64 visiting Brothers. This is one instance in 
which food was served. We suspect that the finances of the Lodge did 
not warrant such expenditure of money on previous occasions. 


The membership report to the Grand Lodge for the year 1880 showed 
seventy-one members, a loss of two. The report of 1881 showed a mem- 
bership of seventy-three, a gain of two. 

On October 1, 1882 the Lodge attended the funeral of Brother John 
Elderkin. He was 93 years old, and was one of the eldest living Masons 
in the United States. He was raised in 1813 in Adelphia Lodge No. 8 
in New York City, and was an active Mason while his “physical” 
strength permitted. 

The report to the Grand Lodge for the year 1882 showed that the 
membership of the Lodge had now risen to 80 members. 

In reading the minutes of the Lodge, one is continually impressed 
by the periodical hard times. It would be possible to tell the condition 
of the community by the number of members who from time to time 
had charges filed against them for the non-payment of dues. 

On May 3, 1883 it was necessary to assist the Lodges at Jefferson- 
ville, Aurora, and New Albany, Indiana, on account of an Ohio River 
flood. 

The report to the Grand Lodge for the year 1883 showed that the 
Lodge had a membership at this time of seventy-eight members. 

The report to the Grand Lodge indicates that Richmond Lodge No. 
196 had 95 members at the end of the year 1884. 

Through this chapter of our history, we note the genuine considera- 
tion for the sick of the Lodge. All through this period, there seems to 
prevail an added spirit of charity towards the sick and afflicted. 

These surely were “hard times.” We note that a larger number of 
Brothers were delinquent in their dues than in previous years. This 
was not entirely because the membership had grown, but the percentage 
of delinquents was higher. 

By January 4, 1887 we note with interest that the Lodge had ac- 
quired 38 shares of Masonic Building Association stock, each share 
having a par value of $25.00. The capital stock of this building asso- 
ciation was $4,800.00. Richmond Lodge owned $950.00 of the stock. 

The report to the Grand Lodge showed that at the end of 1887, the 
Lodge had ninety-six members. 
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On March 6, 1888 the trustees of the Building Association offered 
Kelly and Hutchinson $500.00 for a ten-year lease of the fourth story 
of their building at the southeast corner of Main and 8th streets, which 
was accepted. In the meantime, Richmond Lodge offered Omar Hittle 
$250.00 for a ten-year lease for a floor of his building. There was 
considerable discussion about this, but as it transpired, it was thought 
advisable that the Kelly and Hutchinson accommodations be accepted. 


At the end of 1888, the report to the Grand Lodge indicated our 
Lodge had ninety-four members. 


Apparently interest in Masonry was increasing, for we learn that 
on May 7, 1889 six petitions were received by those seeking the degrees, 
and by the end of the year the membership had increased to one hun- 
dred four. 

Through this portion of our history, we find that other Lodges ap- 
pealed for assistance. Frequently, money was sent in answer to the 
appeal. We gather from this that the country, generally, was suffering 
from hard times. 

By January, 1890 the Lodge owned stock to the value of twelve 
hundred dollars in the Masonic Building Association. On May 6, 1890 
it was considered that the regalia for the third degree was not suffi- 
ciently good, and both Richmond and Webb Lodges paid $150.00 to 
procure more suitable costumes. 


In the same month, Richmond Lodge paid $40.50 as its share of the 
cost of a stereoptican machine to be used by the four Masonic bodies. 
Although it is not so stated, it is presumed that this was the first stere- 
optican machine the Lodges owned. Before purchasing the stereoptican, 
the Lodge undoubtedly used charts to illustrate the lectures. 


At the end of the year 1890 the Lodge had one hundred six mem- 
bers, and in 1891 the membership increased to one hundred eight. 


Mention is made from time to time of a Masonic library. Of what 
it consisted we do not know, but evidently it became a part of the Ma- 
sonic Building Association, for we find it listed in their report of 
January 8, 1891, as an asset of the value of $200.00. 

By January 5, 1892 we find the finances of the Lodge of suffi- 
cient amount that it was recommended that the Lodge instruct the 
trustees “to loan of the cash on hand of the sum of $500.00.” It was 
the feeling of the Lodge that this amount should be “earning revenue.” 

In 1892 our membership increased to one hundred twenty-one. 
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It is also interesting to note that at this time the attendance was 
much better, and that the number of visitors at our Lodge meetings 
was much larger than in the past. To illustrate, during the last ten 
meetings, the attendance had increased from ten to thirty-one at the 
last meeting, which was February 7, 1893. 


The Lodge record reveals that in February 1893 the Masonic Build- 
ing Association was re-organized, and “put on a better footing.” It 
became the Masonic Building Company. In the new corporation Rich- 
mond Lodge owned fifty-five shares of paid-up capital stock. 

Richmond Lodge adopted a plan of paying $10.00 a month toward 
the purchase of ten additional shares. 

The Lodge at this time evidently was seeking to enlist additional 
interest in the attendance at meetings, and the Secretary was ordered 
to have notices published in the local papers the day before each and 
every meeting. 

On April 27, 1893 a joint meeting was had with Richmond and 
Webb Lodges acting as hosts for all the county and neighboring Lodges. 
There were over two hundred present, and a banquet followed the 
initiatory services. In order to make the banquet as attractive as pos- 
sible, it is reported that there was “only one short speech.” The cost of 
this function was $126.11. The account of this banquet indicates that 
the meal was very good, and the only thing that marred the festivities 
was the fact the railroad schedules enabling Brothers to return to their 
nearby homes prevented a number from remaining until the end of the 
function. 


As 1893 drew to a close our membership was one hundred twenty- — 
seven. 


The minutes of February 6, 1894 recite for the first time the pro- 
posed ceremony of laying a cornerstone for a new Masonic Temple, 
which was soon to be erected. A joint committee was appointed from 
both Lodges to make suitable arrangements. 

The committee functioned well, and invitations were issued to offi- 
cers of the Grand Lodge and to all of the neighboring Lodges to attend 
this momentous occasion. 

On May 3, 1894 the various representatives of the Grand Lodge 
and representatives of the neighboring Lodges joined in a parade march 
to the site of the new Temple. There ceremonies were had appropriate 
to the important event. 
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MASONIG TEMPLE 
Southeast corner of 9th and North A Streets. This picture was taken in 1895, 
upon completion of building. 
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A GREAT DAY FOR MASONS 
Laying the Cornerstone of the Temple 


May 3, 1894 was a day of historical significance to all Masons of 
Wayne County. The Evening Item of that date gives an extensive re- 
port of the day’s activities. In fact, the whole front page of that edition 
was devoted to this event. We learn that large crowds of visiting Masons 
were in the city, and that the celebration was the greatest of the kind 
ever held in Richmond. 

The Knights of Pythias donated their Temple, on South Eighth 
street, for a registration hall. The Knights Templar of Richmond Com- 
mandery, in full dress uniforms, accompanied by the Richmond city 
band, paraded to the railroad depots to meet the various delegations and 
act as an escort for them back to the Pythian Temple. 


We learn that the Commandery from Anderson, fifty in number, 
came by train, and that they had with them the Anderson city band. The 
Muncie delegation, with about the same number of Knight Templars, 
accompanied by the Ft. Wayne band, were met at the railroad depot, and 
escorted to the Knights of Pythias Temple. Various dignitaries of the 
Grand Lodge were also thus escorted from the depot to the place of regis- 
tration. 

It was a beautiful and perfect spring day. The City of Richmond 
made it a holiday, and everybody celebrated. The stores and schools 
were closed at noon. All business houses were decorated, with flags 
- predominating, and most of the residences of the city assumed holiday 
attire. All the Knight Templars were in full dress uniform, and made 
a colorful picture as they marched back and forth from the railroad 
station. Our own records show that Richmond Lodge and Webb Lodge 
joined in a special meeting of the Grand Lodge of Indiana with Most 
Worshipful Grand Master Frank Gavin presiding. The purpose, of 
course, of the meeting was to lay the cornerstone. The parade, accord- 
ing to the Evening Item, was the finest in the history of the city. It was 
led by a platoon of Metropolitan police, followed by the Richmond city 
band. Next in line came Webb Lodge, with one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers, and Richmond Lodge, with a hundred members. These were fol- 
lowed by the Anderson city band, which was followed by the Anderson 
Commandery. Next in line came the Muncie Commandery, followed by 
the Ft. Wayne band. After that in the line of march came many car- 
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riages, carrying the reception committee, the various Grand Officers 
who were present, John H. Nicholson, Officer of the Day, and many 
Masons who, by reason of age or infirmity, were unable to march. 


The parade, at exactly three o’clock P. M., halted at the Masonic 
Temple. The building had then been completed to the second story. 
Brother Justin Study was the Master of Ceremonies of the Day. He 
announced the program, which began with a quartet number, “Remem- 
ber Now Thy Creator.” Next there was a prayer by Grand Chaplain 
Frank Sands, of Cambridge City. 


The cornerstone was put in place at the northeast corner of the 
structure at the second floor. The material of the cornerstone was of 
brown stone, and keystone in shape, with a convex center. The stone 


was inscribed, “Cornerstone F. & A. M., May 3rd, A. D., 1894.” 


In the cornerstone was placed the by-laws of the various Masonic 
bodies occupying the new Temple, a program of the day’s ceremony, a 
city directory of 1894, copies of the local papers of the day, showing 
the entire ceremony, a Bible and samples of corn raised in Wayne County. 


Grand Chaplain Frank Sands made a brief and stirring address, 
which was followed by a short talk by Brother John L. Rupe, local 
attorney. After the benediction, the whole line of march moved to the 
Lodge Room, where the Lodge was closed. 


The Evening Item comments that “there are but few cities in the 
state having a Masonic Temple.” The paper described the building as 
having a fifty-six and one-half foot frontage on 9th street, and one 
hundred and three and one-half feet on North A street. It recites that 
it would be four stories high, and constructed of red pressed brick with 
stone trimming. It is interesting to note that it is stated that the first floor 
was designed especially for the Post Office, which occupied the north 
room of the first floor for some time. 

When the cornerstone was laid, the following Brothers were officers 
in Richmond Lodge: 


Ralph Page, Worshipful Master. 
Ellwood Morris, Senior Warden. 
Walter Ratliff, Junior Warden. 
M. D. Poulter, Secretary. 
G. T. Stevens, Treasurer. 

L. M. Jones, Senior Deacon. 
Frank Chambers, Junior Deacon. 
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The Item states that Richmond Lodge at that time had a hundred 
and thirty members. One of the writers covering the event states that 
it was the most orderly celebration ever held in the City of Richmond. 

Another comment of the writer was that the Ft. Wayne band, which 
accompanied the Muncie Knight Templars, was from the Feebleminded 
School at Ft. Wayne, and the writer states that citizens of Richmond 
commented on the musical ability and excellence of this band. 

On the evening of this day Richmond Lodge No. 196, with two 
hundred visiting Brethren, conferred the Master Mason degree upon 
Brother John Stevens Cannon. 

And thus an important day in the history of the Masonic Lodge of 
Richmond came to a satisfactory conclusion. 


TIME AND THE LODGE MARCHES ON 


Throughout the Summer and Fall of 1894, it became the habit of 
Brethern, singly and in groups, to regularly inspect the progress of con- 
struction of the Temple. These modern Hirams avidly watched the work 
proceed from blue prints, which were the equivalent of the Trestle Board. 
Their admiration of its beauty and their appreciation of its interior 
design grew as the work progressed. 

Good tenants awaited possession of building space. Among these 
were Uncle Sam himself, waiting to pay rent for his post office. The 
Brethern realized that the rents derived would materially assist in the 
building maintenance. Through the years it has proven a source of 
revenue, and a memorial to those who so wisely planned the building. 

In late November, the Temple being substantially completed, the 
Lodges petitioned the Grand Lodge for permission to occupy the new 
building. 

Pursuant to this request a Dispensation of the Grand Lodge, dated 
December 4, 1894, was received. It was executed by Grand Master 
F, E. Gavin and granted the permission requested. Thus the Masonic 
bodies began their occupancy of the Temple which they now occupy. 

The site for the building cost $6,600.00. The construction cost was 
$38,400.00. The whole outlay was $45,000.00. The dates of its final 
completion and dedication are unknown. We know that it was com- 
pleted in 1895, and we may assume that the formal dedication was an 
occasion of joy and pride to the Brethern. Strangely the Lodge records 
and newspapers available give us no further information regarding the 
dedication. 
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In spite of the added interest in the Lodge work by reason of the 
new Temple, the attendance through the Fall of 1895 became alarmingly 
low. Ways and means were considered to promote and increase attend- 
ance at the meetings. At the end of 1894 the membership of the Lodge 
was one hundred and thirty-four. 

By late April, 1895 the attendance figure had risen, and it was 
proudly recorded that there had been thirty-eight members at the meet- 
ing of April 23, 1895. This increase maintained throughout the year. 


The report to the Grand Lodge at the end of the year listed one 
hundred and forty-one members. 

During 1896 the attendance at meetings dropped. It was noted that 
the only time that there was a satisfactory “turn out” was when the 
Master Mason degree was conferred. It was suspected that since on 
those occasions food was served, that the Brethern attended more for 
nourishment for the inner man than for the spiritual uplift of the pro- 
ceedings. Members who came only when there were “feeds” were 
known as “Belly Masons.” There is evidence that some of this cate- 
gory are still within the Craft. 

In this year the Brethern were so slow in paying dues that it was 
necessary to employ a collector to induce payment. This new mode of 
collection was of only moderate success. 


The business of the Lodge progressed as usual throughout the year, 
and nothing unusual occurred. 

At the end of 1896, Richmond Lodge proudly boasted one hundred 
and fifty members. 

On March 27, 1897 Brother John DeWitte died. He had been the 
Secretary and a beloved Brother of the Lodge, and the Lodge therefore 
lost a valuable member. 

The collection of delinquent dues continued throughout the year. 

It is interesting to note that in the June 1, 1897 minutes, appear the 
first mention of the Scottish Rite. This occurred in connection with 
the death of Brother Philip Chant. A portion of the entry recounting 
his Masonic history reads as follows: “Received the Scottish Rite de- 
grees up to the 32nd in Richmond, February 7, 1867.” (See Chapter on 
Scottish Rite in Richmond.) 

In the fall of 1897 the amount of delinquent members had become 
so great, and the Brothers had been so dilatory in paying dues, that a 
number of the members were suspended. 
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By the end of 1897 the membership had decreased, by reason of 
such suspensions, to one hundred any forty-three. 


It is interesting to note that through 1898 the Lodge had no diffi- 
culty in obtaining a large attendance for the Third Degree for the rea- 
son that there was customarily a serving of refreshments. For example, 
we note that at one meeting when the Master Mason Degree was con- 
ferred, there were one hundred and eighty members, and that at the next 
meeting, when the Fellowcraft Degree was conferred, there were but 
twenty-one. 

Throughout this time, we note that Brothers were paid for “sitting 
up” with sick Brethren. 

All through these years there seemed to be great concern regarding 
the delinquent dues owed by Brethren, and the inability to collect same. 

By the end of 1898 the membership was one hundred and forty- 
eight. 

Some time previous to 1899, the Grand Lodge of Indiana had sev- 
ered relations with the Grand Lodge of the State of Washington. The 
reason for this is unknown, but on August 1, 1899 Grand Master 
Geake notified the Lodge that fraternal relations had been restored with 
the Grand Lodge of Washington. At the end of 1899, our Lodge had 
increased its membership to one hundred and fifty-seven, which was 
an indication of growth. 

The year 1900 progressed without any unusual occurrences. A move- 
ment was started to raise the initiation fee from $20.00 to $30.00, but 
was “laid on the table.” 

We find an interesting note received from an ailing Brother, who, 
venting his spleen, called Richmond Lodge No. 196 the “most cold, un- 
sympathetic, un-Masonic body of Masons ever.” He wanted a demit, 
and was promptly given one, and promptly passed away. 

It is not entirely clear, but apparently in 1900 the initiation fee was 
increased to $25.00. There is some indication that as far back as 1865, 
there had been this increase, but it is impossible to determine exactly 
when the change took place. The yearly dues were $3.00 at that time. 

There had been an increase in membership, so that at the end of 
1900 the records indicated one hundred and sixty members. 

During the year of 1901, attention was paid to promotion of attend- 
ance and membership. To promote interest in the Lodge, it was ordered 
that a roster of all active members of the Lodge be printed and dis- 
tributed among the members. 
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The activity for attendance and membership bore fruit. The attend- 
ance increased, and at the end of the year of 1901, there were one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven members. 


In 1901 the rent for Richmond Lodge was raised from $62.50 per 
quarter to $75.00. This was not popular with the membership. They 
felt that the previous quarterly rental was adequate, and as much as 
they could pay. 


In the minutes of 1902, there appears an interesting entry. The Lodge 
met on February 11, 1902. The Lodge was duly opened. In the course 
of the meeting it was reported that the Wayne Works was on fire. 
Among the Brothers present were some who were employed by this 
company, and were very concerned thereby. It had been arranged that 
on this night the Entered Apprentice Degree would be conferred, but on 
account of the fire which was reported as “raging” at the Wayne Works, 
the Lodge closed instanter. 


At the June 3, 1902 meeting, a report was read from the Grand Lodge, 
indicating that there were 511 subordinate Lodges in Indiana, and that 
the total membership of these Lodges was 35,000. This announcement 
was greeted with applause. 


At the end of 1902, the membership of our Lodge was one hundred 
and ninety. 


The year of 1903 was in most respects tranquil. Meetings were held 
as usual, and degrees were conferred. There were fewer delinquent 
members, and the Lodge reported a bank balance of $783.92. 


The Lodge had gained eight members during the year, and proudly 
reported a total membership of one hundred and ninety-eight. 


In order to maintain and stimulate greater attendance, it was voted 
that at least “light refreshments” be served at each time the Third Degree 
was conferred. It was also voted to buy lamb skin aprons to be given | 
to the candidates upon completion of the Master Mason Degree. 

In 1904, it was reported that the Temple was out of debt. Richmond 
Lodge reported cash on hand as $503.70. However, the Lodge was 
concerned on account of the large amount of delinquent dues, which 
then amounted to $454.00. At the end of the year of 1904, the member- 
ship was exactly the same as it had been at the end of 1903, which was 
one hundred and ninety-eight members. 

In 1905, a change was made in the management of the building. On 
motion and action taken by both Lodges, the Board of Directors of the 
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Masonic Building Company became custodians of the property belong- 
ing to the Lodges. 


On June 6, 1905 Fountain City petitioned for a Masonic Lodge in 
that village. This had formerly been New Garden Lodge, and had given 
up its charter. Richmond mailed its territorial jurisdiction waiver, 
and recommended that a new charter be granted under dispensation. 
The question of whether the initiation fees should be raised from $25.00 
to $35.00 came before the Lodge, but no official action was taken. 

In the November 7, 1905 meeting, the Lodge anticipating the cele- 
bration of its fiftieth birthday in 1906, and the Centennial of the city 
the same year, formed committees to assist in the planning of both. 
At the end of the year the membership was two hundred twelve. 

A report of the finances at the beginning of 1906 showed the finan- 
cial situation of the Lodge in good order. They had a cash balance of 
$544.51, and had paid off a note to the Union National Bank of $463.38, 
which was for stock purchased in the Masonic Building Company. In 
that year the delinquent dues had been reduced from $503.13 to $364.75. 

The annual report showed that the Lodge had two hundred and 
nineteen members. Curiously, although the membership increased, the 
attendance of the Lodge remained stationary. The attendance rarely 
was over twenty. 

On May 24, 1906 there was a class of candidates, fourteen in num- 
ber, who received the Master Mason degree. The work commenced at 
1:30 P. M., and continued until all fourteen Brothers had been raised. 
The minutes recount that four hundred were present, and “a bountiful 
supply of food was supplied and partaken of. Cigars were lighted, and 
speech making was indulged in until ten thirty P. M.” Since the Lodge 
had opened at 1:30 and the festivities ended at 10:30, this was a big 
day for Richmond Lodge. 

It is indicated that each time the Lodge supplied a lunch or a ban- 
quet, that it also supplied cigars. We note with interest that good cigars 
were purchased at the price of $3.50 a hundred. Since the popular 
brands of cigarettes were selling at that time for three packages for a 
quarter, it is assumed that the same cigars at this time would cost at 
least $9.00 a hundred. 

In 1907, we find the Lodge again concerned over the number of 
Brothers who were delinquent in dues. The trustees of the Lodge com- 
plimented the Brothers on the excellence of their work, but deplored 
the $447.37 carried on the books as delinquent dues. A report to the 
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Grand Lodge showed that membership was increasing, and that at the 
end of 1907 there were two hundred and forty members in our Lodge. 


In 1908, with the membership increasing, it was voted to raise the 
salary of the Secretary to $100.00 per year. The bank balance at that 
time was $940.91. 

The membership of the Lodge, as reported to the Grand Lodge at 
the end of 1908, was two hundred and fifty-three. 

In 1909 twenty-seven Brethren were raised, but on account of 
demits and deaths, the Lodge gained but twelve members. At the end 
of the year there were but two hundred and sixty-five. The bank bal- 
ance was increasing, and showed the substantial amount of $1,106.10. 

At the meeting of June 8, 1909 we find the Lodge enjoyed a large 
attendance. Over one hundred Masons were admitted into the Lodge. 
A large number of these were ministers of the gospel, who were at- 
tending the Lutheran Synod here in Richmond. 

The writer, knowing the attitude of some of the Lutheran Churches 
toward Masonry, and indeed toward all secret societies, was interested in 
this notation. It would indicate that many of the cloth in the Lutheran 
Church had recognized the value of Masonry, and were availing them- 
selves of the fraternity. 

At the meeting of the Lodge of December 7, 1909, motion was 
made that a banquet be given by Richmond Lodge No. 196 to Webb 
Lodge, and that the banquet include all members of both Lodges, their 
wives and children. This was subject to much argument, and being put 
to a vote, the idea was rejected. At the end of 1909, the membership 
showed two hundred and sixty-five members. 

At the April 10, 1910 meeting, a communication was received from 
Hagerstown Lodge, inviting our Lodge to confer the Master Mason 
degree at their Lodge room on June 7th. We were invited to bring our 
own costumes and regalia, and be there in time for an evening dinner. 

The serious matter of transportation for the long trip was solved 
by the Lodge. It chartered a special Pennsylvania Railroad train for 
the trip, and paid the sum of $75.00. It was understood that each 
Brother taking the trip would pay $1.00 to the Lodge. It was arranged 
that all money collected as fares over $75.00 would be equally divided 
among the Brothers making the trip. 

The whole matter was a great success. Over seventy-five members 
of the Richmond Brethren were on the train. A fine dinner was served, 
and Richmond Lodge No. 196 received well-deserved praise for the ex- 
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cellence of its work. This was perhaps the most important event of 
the year. | 

At the end of 1910, the report to the Grand Lodge showed that the 
Lodge had two hundred and sixty-five members. Through 1911, there 
was a constant concern upon the part of the members and trustees on 
account of the fact that there was such a large delinquency in dues. 
A report in January showed that Brothers owed in past dues $479.65. 

In April it was the concensus of opinion that an electric sign desig- 
nating the various bodies that were using the Temple, should be placed 
outside the building. No final action was taken on this at that time. 
There was a growth in membership in 1911, and the year was concluded 
with two hundred and seventy-seven on the roster. 

In 1912, the Lodge was admonished to practice economy. A commu- 
nication was received from the President of the Masonic Building 
Company, urging the Brethren to use the lights as little as possible. 
The letter further admonished the Brothers against smoking in the 
Lodge rooms. Otherwise, the year 1912 was uneventful. Approximately 
the usual number of candidates were initiated, requested demits, and 
passed away. At the end of 1912 the membership was two hundred and 
eighty-four. 

Perhaps it was well that through 1912 the Lodge had been eco- 
nomical in its activities, for in 1913 the Lodge paid its share for the 
re-furnishing of the Lodge room, which was $577.42. Also in that year, 
it was necessary for a large amount of money to be expended for aid 
to the Brethren. The charity fund expended $377.50. We gather that 
this large amount was necessary on account of nurses’ care provided 
for an ailing Brother. In spite of these expenditures, the available cash 
balance was $797.47. 

At the end of the year, the Lodge was proud to report that its mem- 
bership was three hundred eighteen. 

The year 1914 was apparently a prosperous year. There was great 
activity in the matter of initiations, for at the end of 1914 there were 
three hundred and thirty-nine members, as compared to three hundred 
eighteen at the beginning of the year. Although the Lodge spent $205.00 
for charity, the cash balance had remained intact, and they had suc- 
ceeded in reducing the delinquent dues from $415.00 to $350.00. 

Also in 1914, the propriety of presenting the retiring Master of the 
Lodge with a remembrance of intrinsic worth or value came before the 
Lodge. At the December 1, 1914 meeting, it was decided to buy jewels 
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for this purpose. The cost was $330.00 for twelve jewels. On Decem- 
ber 29, 1914 the first mention is made of the jewels being presented. 


Apparently, in 1915 there was an unemployment situation in our 
community. Many Brothers were unable to pay their dues, and it was 
the concensus of opinion that these Brothers be not pressed for pay- 
ment. 

In spite of the hard times, the cash balance showed $964.04 and — 
$886.34 on deposit in the Dickinson Trust Company, making a total 
balance of $1,850.38. 

Although there was little available money during this year, the acti- 
vity in initiating members increased. By the end of 1915 we had three 
hundred and fifty-seven members, which was quite an increase from 
the three hundred and thirty-nine members of the year before. 

It became evident through this year that the whole state was experi- 
encing unemployment troubles. The Lodge’s Worshipful Master was 
placed on the Relief Board of the City of Richmond, and the Lodge 
sent the Worshipful Master as a delegate to the Masonic Relief Asso- 
ciation of the U. S. A. and Canada, which met at Indianapolis. 

Also, it is interesting to note that during that year the Lodge took 
up the matter of furnishing a room at the Reid Memorial Hospital, to 
be known as The Masonic Room. For some reason, the hospital did 
not like the idea, and the matter was dropped. 

1916 was apparently a year where economy was increasingly neces- 
sary. The bank balance dropped to $1,124.66. The amount paid out for 
charity rose to $302.00, and there was $482.00 in delinquent dues on the 
books of the Lodge. 

Richmond Lodge was popular, and many petitions were received 
for the Degrees. At the end of 1916 there was three hundred and sixty- 
seven members, a gain of ten over the year before. Through this year, 
the Lodge was constantly called on to assist the needy and sick Brethren, 
and it was voted that the Worshipful Master should provide nursing 
and whatever help necessary for the unfortunate Brothers. Through- 
out this year, it was mentioned that this was the sixtieth anniversary of 
the Lodge, but the minutes reveal no celebration. If any celebration 
was had, it was very modest and probably confined to a social affair 
within the Lodge membership. 

1917 started with a “cloudy” financial situation. The bank balance 
had been reduced to $1,077.05. The expenditures for relief had arisen 
to $641.00, and the attendance had dropped alarmingly. As a possible 
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solution, it was suggested that the Lodge have fewer banquets, thus pro- 
viding more money for relief. 

The First World War was also crippling the Lodge. A great num- 
ber of the members were in the armed services, and it was voted that 
all dues for such soldiers be remitted. A communication was received 
from the Grand Lodge urging us to buy Liberty Bonds in amounts “as 
we could spare the money.” 

In that year, it was voted that the Lodge pay to the Masonic Home 
an amount equivalent to $1.00 per member. This practice is still main- 
tained. The custom of remembering widows of Masons at Christmas 
was discontinued to provide funds to pay the Masonic Home the amount 
mentioned above. 

At the end of 1917, the Lodge reported a membership of three hun- 
dred and ninety-four. 

1918 was a World War I year, and the Grand Lodge requested that 
each Lodge appoint one good member for each soldier of the Lodge 
serving his country. Each member so appointed was to call upon the 
soldier’s family, and assure them of the close relationship between them, 
the soldier Brother, and the Lodge. This was a modern “Big Brother” 
routine, and a good one. Each member was to report to the Lodge the 
condition of the family of the soldier, and the welfare or distress of 
the Brother in service. 

The balance on hand was still low, and the attendants was poor. 
The Lodge continued to buy Bonds and War Savings Stamps, and de- 
termined to continue the “Big Brother” program during the duration of 
the War. , 

Twenty-nine Brothers were raised in 1918, making the total mem- 


bership four hundred and twenty-three. 
The year 1919 began with a financial report which showed : 


$6,950.00 in Masonic Building Stock (278 shares) 
900.00 in Liberty Bonds bearing 444% interest 
300.00 in War Savings Stamps 
40.81 on Deposit in Dickinson Trust 


$8,190.81 Total 


You will note that the capital available on hand for use was only 


$40.81. 
The books showed $367.00 in unpaid dues. 
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Our beloved Brother Nicholas Haas was Worshipful Master, and 
did a magnificent job during the year in promoting interest in meetings 
and attendance. It is reported that at the February 4, 1919 meeting, 
which was inspection on the Master Mason Degree, that between three 
hundred and fifty and four hundred Brothers were present. 

At the meeting of May 6, 1919, a regular meeting, seventy-seven 
members witnessed the Work. 

At this meeting it was reported that the Lodge had purchased an addi- 
tional $500.00 in Liberty Bonds, and that the attendance was steadily 
increasing. The by-laws were changed to require $5.00 to be paid with 
the petition, and a balance of $45.00 paid before initiation. The secre- 
tary’s salary was fixed at $200.00 per annum. 

At the June 3, 1919 meeting, it was reported that thirty petitions 
were received. This was an unusual number, and demonstrated the 
popularity of the Lodge. 

The rent was raised to $500.00 a year. The attendance at the meet- 
ings was increasing, more feeds were given, and the cash on hand was 
increasing very rapidly. 

On November 18, 1919 a seventh annual Past Masters’ night was 
celebrated. One hundred and ten Masons were present to honor nine 
Past Masters. Those present were treated to a good dinner and a mu- 
sical program. Also, throughout this year, relief was given to the widows 
of Masons, and more attention paid to the Brothers at the Masonic Home. 

This was a banner year. The membership at the beginning of the 
year was four hundred and twenty-three, and at the end of the year 
four hundred and seventy-nine, an increase of fifty-six members. 

Past Master Haas should be remembered for his excellent admin- 
istration. He is still in constant attendance at the meetings, and his wise 
counsel is welcomed and appreciated. 

During this year new robes were purchased at a cost of $781.00, 
and $485.80 was expended on relief. More War Bonds and Stamps 
were purchased. A large bill for lunches was $555.83. There was a 
comfortable cash balance on hand of $1,314.47. 

A Masonic Club had been discussed by both Richmond and Webb 
Lodges for some time. On April 6, 1920, Richmond Lodge promised 
to pay at least $1,500.00 toward this venture. The same amount was 
pledged by Webb Lodge. It was proposed to use the second floor of the 
Temple as the club rooms, with recreational facilities, in which each 
member of the Lodge would be entitled privileges. It was planned to 
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have pool, card tables, and a refreshment stand. Since the cost was 
estimated at $2,894.00, and each Lodge pledged $1,500.00, it was. be- 
lieved that the excess of the pledges over the estimated cost would 
operate the club for its first year. This club room has proven very 
popular to the membership throughout the years. 

Evidently the Lodge, feeling that they had expended as much as 
possible in the pledge for the Masonic Club Rooms, felt the need for 
some economy. Therefore, a motion was made and carried that leather 
aprons be no longer furnished free to candidates, but instead, a modest 
lapel button be presented them upon their completion of the Third 
degree. 

Although fourteen were lost by deaths, demits, and withdrawals, 
at the end of 1920 they showed a gain of twenty-four members, so that 
the total membership at the end of the year was five hundred and 
twenty-three. The amount carried over as delinquent dues was the 
large sum of seven hundred and thiry-two dollars; the cash balance on 
hand was $715.29. The Lodge owned Masonic Building Company stock 
to the extent of $7,175.00, Liberty Bonds of the value of $1,440.00, 
and War Savings Stamps of $453.20, making a total of $9,028.20. 

One of the interesting events of 1921 was the participation of the 
Lodge in laying the cornerstone of the new David Worth Dennis Junior 
High School of Richmond. 

The practice of employing our Lodge to lay cornerstones had been 
followed in the past. We find a cornerstone in the Starr School on 
North 15th and C streets, on which the square and compass are in- 
scribed. There were others laid by the Lodge of which we have no 
record. Following the cornerstone laying of the Dennis School, it became 
the practice for many years for the Lodge to perform this very inter- 
esting and important function, not only in the City of Richmond, but 
throughout the county. 

By reason of deaths and demits throughout the year, the Lodge lost 
in its membership enrollment twenty-one. In spite of this, the member- 
ship at the end of the year was five hundred and fifty-five, which was 
thirty-two more than at the beginning of the year. While attendance 
figures were not large, they were deemed satisfactory. 

At the beginning of 1922, the Brotherhood was concerned that the 
delinquent dues account was so large. It amounted to $969.50. Finan- 
cially, the Lodge was in excellent condition, its total worth was estimated 
at approximately $10,305.00. In 1920, the practice of presenting leather 
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aprons to candidates had been discontinued, and a modest lapel button 
presented the candidate. This evidently proved unpopular, for in 
1922 we find the Lodge ordering leather aprons at a cost of $15.00 
per dozen. 

At the March 7, 1922 meeting, the Order of DeMolay was explained 
to the Brethren, and it was decided that an investigation of the merits 
of this organization for boys be made and the report returned. On May 
2, upon the report of the committee as to the excellence of this Order, 
$100.00 was donated toward the formation of a DeMolay Chapter. 

During the war years the attendance had been very good, but we 
find that in 1922 there was a serious drop in the number of Brethren 
who attended Lodge. Few petitions were received that year, and at the 
end of 1922 the Lodge had a membership of five hundred and sixty- 
one, being a gain of only six over the previous year. The attendance 
at stated meetings was particularly poor, and prior to the November 7 
meeting, an effort was made to interest as many Brethren as possible 
to attend the meetings. In spite of these efforts, only thirty-one mem- 
bers appeared and were in attendance. 

For some time it had been the practice to employ a bill collector to 
collect delinquent dues on a 2% commission. Evidently the efforts of 
the collector met with little success, or else the mode of collection was 
unpopular, for his services were discontinued in 1923. 

Members of our Lodge, who were employees of the Starr Piano Co., 
purchased a phonograph for the Masonic Home at Franklin. 

During this year the Lodge reported a gain in membership of only 
three, the total enrollment being five hundred and sixty-four. 

During 1924 the Lodge received various notices from the Grand _ 
Lodge, advising that Masonic impostors were active throughout the 
state. These circular letters were being sent to all the Lodges, advising 
them to be vigilant for stolen membership cards. It was evident that 
men who were not Masons were representing themselves to be such, and 
victimizing Lodges and members throughout the state. There is no 
record that Richmond Lodge suffered any such imposition. 

By the end of the year of 1924, the Lodge reported a membership 
of five hundred and seventy-three. 

At the March 3, 1925 meeting, a letter was received from Cornelius 
Lodge at Abington, informing Richmond Lodge of its intention to con- 
solidate with us. At the April 7, 1925 meeting, the Abington Lodge was 
warmly welcomed to become a part of our Lodge by a vote of 36-0. 
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On April 28, 1925, Cornelius Lodge formally became a part of 
Richmond Lodge No. 196. During the course of the evening, a banquet 
was served by the Eastern Star, and a history of Cornelius Lodge was 
read. From Cornelius Lodge No. 232, Richmond received thirty-nine 
members, eight of whom were Past Masters. 


The Masonic Relief Board at Indianapolis advised that heavy de- 
mands were being made on their funds, and requested that three cents 
per member be sent them to assist the Board during the time when they 
were called upon for extra relief measures. 


During 1925, it was brought to the attention of the Lodge that sev- 
eral Brothers had separated from their families without apparent cause, 
leaving the families without sufficient support. The Lodge, of course, 
frowned upon this, and these members were brought to trial. 

Also before the end of the year, the Masonic Relief Board sent 
letters to all the lodges in the state to beware of fraudulent claims 
for assistance, and urged the Lodge to make careful inquiry and investi- 
gation before any aid was given. 

Throughout the year there were many brethren made Masters, and 
by the end of 1925, the Lodge had the large enrollment of six hundred 
~and twelve. 

In spite of a healthy financial condition throughout 1926, a fine 
corps of officers and excellent work, the attendance in this year was 
discouragingly low. The Lodge felt that a meeting of eleven, beside 
the officers, was insufficient attendance. The efforts of the members 
to encourage Brothers to come to the meetings met with scant success. 
At the beginning of the year, the Grand Lodge report showed a member- 
ship of six hundred and twelve, and at the end but six hundred and 
tipreen: 

All through the history of the Lodge, there are “lean” years and 
“good” years, without apparent reason. 

In this year, the rent of Richmond Lodge for use of the Temple was 
raised to $740.00. 

An audit at the beginning of 1927 showed assets as follows: 


Total cash in bank - - - - Ba 6 AVA 
Bonds - - - - - - - 2,900.00 
383 shares Masonic Building Co. stock - - 9,575.00 


Total Assets - - - - SEEN) bo obsL VA 
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Perhaps the event of most importance during this year was the very 
successful Past Masters’ Night. This function was held November 15, 
1927, and the Lodge was proud to report that one hundred and sixty- 
seven members of our Lodge were present, and there were one hundred 
and ninety-one visiting Brethren. The Masonic Glee Club and Orchestra 
furnished the entertainment during the dinner hour. 


The official membership at the conclusion of 1927 was six hundred 
and nineteen members. 


On May 1, 1928, Webb and Richmond Lodges laid the conerstone 
of the new Fairview School building, at the corner of Sheridan and 
School Streets. 


Throughout this year there were many applications received for 
membership, and the Lodge was busy initiating brethren. A substantial 
increase in membership was realized thereby, and by the end of the year 
the Lodge had a membership enrollment of six hundred and forty-two. 


The large number of initiations in 1929, and the refreshments 
occasioned thereby, raised the expenditure and reduced the cash balance 
on hand. This balance was further reduced by the large relief expense 
of almost four hundred dollars, which the Lodge met in that year. 


The Lodge had a fairly successful year, and 1929 ended with six 
hundred and fifty-two on the roll as members. 


On March 7, 1930 Richmond, Webb, and Hiram Lodge of Center- 
ville met at the Centerville lodge hall for a joint inspection by Grand 
Lecturer I. C. Tolle. It was arranged that Webb should give the Entered . 
Apprentice Degree. This they did in fine fashion. The plan was for 
Richmond Lodge to give the work in the Fellowcraft Degree, but on 
account of some delay which occurred, Brother Tolle announced that 
he had confidence in Richmond Lodge’s ability to properly give this 
degree, and the inspection of Richmond Lodge was waived. Centerville’s 
Eastern Star Chapter served a fine chicken dinner, and Hiram Lodge 
then proceeded to the work of the Master Mason Degree. 

After an inspection of the records, Brother Tolle admonished the 
three lodges to write their records in a more interesting manner, to 
strive for accuracy of the minutes, but that events should be recorded 
and language employed which would be of interest to future generations. 

It is interesting to note that this admonition to make the minutes 
in form which would arouse a reader’s interest was followed. Memoran- 
dums appeared in the minutes recounting the presentation of Masonic 
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tokens given by relatives, and the responses made by the candidates 
were included in the minutes. 


Speaking as one who has read the minutes of the Lodge, page by 
page, it is an interesting interlude to encounter some of these experi- 
ences, as recounted by the secretary, that were unusual in the Lodge. 


On November 18, 1930 a joint Past Masters’ Night was held. There 
were two hundred and fifty-four members of Richmond and Webb 
Lodges and two hundred and twenty visitors. On this occasion, Past 
Master Brother Nicholas Haas raised his own son to the sublime degree 
of a Master Mason. A fine dinner was served by the Eastern Star. 
During the course of the evening, Brother Haas inquired of one of the 
Brothers the identity of a large Brother in attendance. It was revealed 
that the large Brother was the minister who had married Brother Haas 
and Mrs. Haas. Neither knew that the other would be present, nor 


recognized the other. It was a happy reunion, and a co-incidence that 
would seldom be equalled. 


During 1930, petitions were few and far between, and the year 
closed with a gain of six members, having risen from six hundred and 
fifty-two to six hundred and fifty-eight. 


On March 17, 1931 a sad event occurred. It was so unusual that we 
think it should be here recorded. On that date, Brother Windsor B. 
Harris was the candidate and was raised to the Sublime Degree of a 
Master Mason. After the charge was given, and before the lectures, 
Brother Will Edmundson, a close friend of Brother Harris, arose to 
present a Masonic emblem which was a gift of the wife and children of 
Brother Harris. Brother Edmondson uttered a few words of his 
presentation speech, hesitated, and started to fall. He was caught in the 
arms of several Brethren, and laid upon the floor. He had suffered a 
cerebral hemorrhage, and died before a physician could reach him. 


The Brothers were so shocked and saddened by Brother Edmondson’s 
death, that they had no heart for further work. The Lodge was not 
closed, but the Brethren were dismissed with the announcement that the 
lectures would be given Brother Harris at a future meeting. On March 
24, that being the date of the adjourned meeting of March 17th, Brother 
Harris was given the lectures of the degree in full and the Lodge was 
closed. 
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RICHMOND LODGE No. 196 CELEBRATES 
ITS DIAMOND JUBILEE 


On Thursday, May 28, 1931 Richmond Lodge No. 196 celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary, its diamond jubilee. One hundred and seven 
members of the Richmond Lodge and one hundred and twenty-one 
visitors attended the meeting. 


Brother Ira C. Church, an Elkhart attorney, who had recently been 
elected Most Worshipful Grand Master of the Grand Lodge, was the 
suest speaker for the occasion and addressed the assembly, following 
a dinner served at six-thirty o’clock by the ladies of the Loyal Chapter 
No. 49, Order of Eastern Star. Grand Master Church was presented a 
painting, the work of Past Master Elwood Morris. 


Brother Alonzo Wood, of Angola, Indiana, judge of the Appellate 
Court of Indiana, and Mrs. Wood were in attendance. Brother Wood 
spoke in behalf of The Eastern Star of which he was Grand Chaplain. 
Past Master Earl E. Stinson served as Master of Ceremonies for the 
evening. The Masonic glee club and orchestra, under the direction of 
Harold Little, presented a musical program immediately following 
the banquet. 


Worshipful Masters from Centerville, Boston, Bethel, Whitewater, 
Fountain City, Hagerstown, Cambridge City, Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, 
Angola, Elkhart, New Castle, and New Paris, Ohio were present and - 
were introduced during the evening. Congratulatory telegrams were 
received from the Grand Officers of the Commandery, Council, and 
Chapter of the State, and representatives of each of these bodies were 
present. 


The meeting was a success, and will always be remembered by the 
members who were fortunate enough to attend it. 


The Lodge was so impressed with Most Worshipful Grand Master 
Ira Church, that at the stated meeting of June he was elected as an 
honorary member of Richmond Lodge No. 196. 

In 1931 we were in the midst of a depression, and a letter was 
received from Grand Master Church calling the Lodge’s particular 
attention to the handling of relief work in “the very critical condition 
that exists all over the country.” He asked that the several subordinate 
lodges make every effort to take care of their distressed members, and 
“to do it quietly, and without fail.” 
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On October 7, 1931 Richmond Lodge No. 196 and Webb Lodge 
No. 24 held a Past Masters’ Night for both Lodges. One hundred and 
one members of the Lodges and two hundred and seventy-two visitors 
were present as shown by the register. Worshipful Masters Clarence H. 
Snyder of Richmond Lodge and Charles E. Vergge of Webb were in 
charge of the arrangements. Elwood Morris, the oldest living Past Mas- 
ter of Richmond Lodge, who served in 1896, and L. Homer Schepman, 
Past Master of Webb Lodge in 1901, were among the group of Past 
Masters who conferred the Master Mason Degree. Between the first and 
second section of the work, a fine dinner was served by the ladies of the 
Eastern Star. There was music by the Masonic Glee Club and Orchestra. 
An address by Brother Salyer, a minister of the First Friends Church, 
was enjoyed and appreciated. 


In spite of all these activities, at the end of 1931 there were but 
six hundred and fifty-five members, three less than at the beginning 
of the year. 

In March, 1932, invitations were issued by both Webb and Richmond 
Lodges for all Master Masons and their families to attend a George 
Washington Bi-centennial Celebration, to be given on April 13th. This 
function was to celebrate the two hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Brother George Washington, the first President of our country. 

In response to the invitations, over five hundred assembled on the 
fourth floor of the Temple, and listened to a patriotic and musical 
program. A lunch was served to all present during the intermission, 
and the Masonic orchestra played the music for dancing, following the 
function. It was a very successful evening, and both Lodges felt that 
such functions should be repeated in the future. 

The Lodge was feeling the effect of the depression. Fewer petitions 
were received, and by the end of 1932, the reports to the Grand Lodge 
showed we had lost in membership twenty-seven members. The enroll- 
ment was but six hundred and twenty-eight. . 

The expense for relief of Brothers had been high in 1932, but it 
increased in 1933. Lodge expenses were curtailed to meet the relief 
demands. By the end of the year there had been expended in relief the 
sum of $775.50. The Lodge lost further in the enrollment. By the end 
of the year there were but six hundred and four members. 

In 1934, the attendance at meetings was at a low ebb. There was not 
the usual number of applications for membership, and the matter of 
relief was still a serious problem. 
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We note with interest that whenever relief is indicated, it is granted 
by the Lodge. This seems to be a constant policy, and one of which the 
Lodge may be justly proud. 


The only event of note during the year was a joint Past Masters 
Night, with Webb and Richmond Lodges sponsoring it. There were 
two hundred and eighteen present, a good dinner was served, and music 
was rendered by the Masonic Orchestra and Glee Club, and a candidate 
of Webb Lodge was raised to the Sublime Degree of a Master Mason. 


There was a further loss of membership during this year. The 
annual report showed but five hundred and seventy-six members. 


The joint Past Masters Night of the two Lodges in 1935 was cele- 
brated October 9th. It was reported that there were two hundred and 
eighty-four present. Over forty Past Masters assumed the stations 
of the Lodge and conferred the Master Mason Degree. A dinner was 
served by the Eastern Star, and the evening was a success. 


The attendance had been so poor throughout the year that on 
October 29th, 1935, at a special meeting, an effort was made to obtain 
a large attendance for the purpose of discussing some solution. Evidently 
no solution was found, for we note that at the December 17th, 1935 
meeting there were present but nine members besides the officers. We. 
find that at the end of 1935, the membership had further decreased, and 
was but five hundred and sixty-eight. 


At the first meeting of the Lodge in 1936, it was reported that the 
Trustees of both Lodges were joining in a request that a survey and 
inspection be made of the Temple by competent architects. It was felt 
that the building being over forty years old might need some renovation 
or repair. | 

The usual joint Past Masters Night was held October 27th, 1936, 
with two hundred and twenty-one present. It was reported as a very 
successful meeting. All through the year the attendance had been small 
and the membership figure at the end of 1936 showed a further de- 
crease in membership. The Lodge had now but five hundred and 
forty-six, which was twenty-two members less than at the end of 1935. 

At the April 6th, 1937 meeting, the Lodge gave its approval to the 
redecoration of the Hall, not to exceed $3,000.00. 

On July 6th, 1937, Downey Lodge of Boston proposed to consolidate 
with Richmond Lodge. On August 3rd, 1937, Richmond Lodge voted 
for this consolidation. As the Temple was in the process of alteration 
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and redecoration, it was moved that Richmond Lodge meet at the 
Boston Temple until the work of redecoration was completed. 


On November 9th, 1937, the joint Past Masters Night of Richmond 
and Webb Lodges was well attended. There were four hundred and 
thirty-one Brothers in attendance, and Past Masters conferred the Third 
Degree. 

A substantial increase in membership was noted in this year. When 
1937 bowed out, there were five hundred and ninety-two members on 
our roster. 

Demonstrating that Richmond Lodge was well and favorably known 
outside of Wayne County, a cordial invitation was received in June 
1938, from the Worshipful Master of West Milton Lodge No. 577, at 
West Milton, Ohio, inviting this Lodge to be present and assist in the 
laying of the cornerstone of the Milton-Union School Building, at which 
occasion the Grand Officers of Ohio would be present. 

It was at this meeting, on June 7th, 1938, that it was moved that 
the United States flag fly each day from our Temple. This practice 
is not being carried out at the present time. 

At the end of 1938, we had five hundred eighty-five members. 

On May 31st, 1939, the Lodge observed the eighty-third year of its 
existence since the granting of its charter. Masons and their families 
were present for a dinner at seven o’clock, which was followed by speak- 
ing and a musical program. There is no record of the number present, 
but evidently the committee in charge was disappointed at the attendance. 
Brother Elwood Morris, who anticipated his ninety-first birthday on 
June 5th, was presented with a beautiful birthday cake. 

Perhaps the most important event in 1939 was the meeting of 
October 27th. At that time, Richmond Lodge entertained the Wayne 
County Past Masters Association. The meeting was honored by the 
presence of Most Worshipful Grand Master John R. Hunter, and other 
members of the Grand Lodge of Indiana. After the Third Degree had 
been conferred, a dinner was enjoyed, after which there was a talk by 
the Grand Master, and the meeting adjourned. Thirty members of the 
Lodge and seventy-five visitors were shown on the register for that 
evening. At the end of 1939, there were five hundred and seventy-one 
members in Richmond Lodge. 

In 1940, the Lodge was saddened by the death of a beloved Brother. 
On February 20, 1940, at the age of ninety-one, our oldest Past Master 
Elwood Morris died. He had served the Lodge as Worshipful Master 
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in 1896. He was always active in the Blue Lodge and the other Masonic 
bodies, and all who knew him were very fond of him as a man and as a 
Mason. The minutes of his passing read as follows: “The career we 
knew him in, that of an artist, is the one that suited his character best. 
Seeing only that which was good and beautiful in life, as well as the 
landscape pictures he loved to paint, we left him with a beautiful 
memory.” 


At the May 7th, 1940 meeting, the Brothers took cognizance of the 
fact that many Masonic Brothers had given up their membership 
during the “hard times,” and a committee was appointed to confer with 
other bodies in regard to the restoration of these members. The attend- 
ance was very low through these months, and at the meeting on August 
6th, there were only six members present, and no visitors. 

At the August 6th, 1940 meeting, a letter was read from Cambridge 
City Lodge No. 5, inviting Richmond Lodge to take part in the laying 
of the cornerstone of the new Post Office at Cambridge City. In 
response to this invitation, members of the Craft took part in the 
ceremony for that new building. 

Membership continued to decrease, and at the end of 1940 there 
were but five hundred and sixty-three members. On May 13th, 1941, 
officers and members of E. T. Carlson Lodge, No. 598, of Cincinnati, 
visited our Lodge, and conferred the Master Mason Degree in official 
Ohio form. Forty-four members of our Lodge and ninety visitors were 
present. A fine dinner was served, and an entertainment given by the 
Cincinnati Brethren. It was a memorable evening. 

At the June lst meeting, it was reported that the new owner of the 
building, formerly used by Downey Lodge at Boston, and sold by 
Richmond Lodge to the new owner, was using the name of “Masonic 
Hall” in announcing it as a meeting place. The Secretary was ordered 
to demand that this practice be stopped immediately. 

The year 1941 was not marked by social functions. Consequently, 
the bank balance at the end of the year was $3,034.11. The Lodge was 
fortunate that many Brothers were seeking restoration of membership, 
and new petitions were continuing to come in. However, attendance at 
meetings was very poor, and concerned the Brethren. At the end of 
the year the Lodge had risen in membership to five hundred and sixty- 
SIX. 

In 1942 the Second World War was in progress, and letters were 
received from Grand Master James K. Correl, urging the Lodge to 
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maintain closer relations with servicemen. The membership was ad- 
monished to write one letter each week to a man in service. 


In line with this patriotic pattern, the Trustees were ordered to 
purchase war bonds to the extent of $1,000.00. 


We realized a gain in membership in 1942, and proudly boasted of 
a membership of five hundred and seventy-five at the conclusion of the 
year. 


In 1943, the Lodge felt strongly the tension of World War II. 
The members were aware that the great moment, when the Allies would 
lodge an invasion of Continental Europe, was soon to occur. The Lodge 
kept its contact with the servicemen. Bonds in the amount of $2,000.00 
were purchased. Every one had money, due to war work. Applications 
for membership were more numerous. The Lodge acted upon these, 
and by the end of 1943, had raised the membership to five hundred 
and ninety-nine. The attendance at meetings was better, and the Lodge 
was flourishing. 


The outstanding event of the year 1944 was the Past Masters Night 
of Richmond and Webb Lodges. It was held at the First Friends 
Church. Two hundred were present. Brother Norval Webb, the pastor 
of the Church, gave a patriotic address. His subject was “Masonry In 
The Forming of the Declaration of Independence, and Its Vital Import- 
ance in the (War) Emergency.” After this meeting, refreshments were 
served, and those in attendance returned to their homes with renewed 
faith in their Lodge and in their government. 

You will recall that in 1932, Richmond Lodge experienced a serious 
drop in membership. At the end of 1931, we had six hundred and fiity- 
five members. At the end of 1932, there were but six hundred twenty- 
eight. From that time on, membership gradually declined, then rose in 
1936, then dropped again. It was not until the end of 1944 that we 
reached six hundred and thirty-three. This was encouraging. At the 
January 4th, 1944 meeting, thirteen petitions were received. On May 
7th, there were eight more applicants. 

June 6, 1944, was D-Day, and the Allies went into Europe through 
northern France. The successful invasion encouraged us for eventual 
favorable outcome of the War. The Lodge purchased additional war 
bonds of $2,500.00, making the total of such bonds the sum of $13,500.00. 

The Lodge paid the dues of Brothers in service in token of the 
appreciation and gratitude of the Lodge for their patriotic endeavor. 
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During the latter part of 1944, the German army under Hitler, had 
made its last futile effort to reverse the tide of victory by the Battle of 
the Bulge. The struggle lasted forty days, well into 1945, and was one 
of the bloodiest battles of all history. Our Brother, General Douglas 
McArthur, had landed in Luzon, and it looked as if the world wide 
war was coming to an end. 


Our membership showed twenty-nine Brothers in active service. 

On May 6th, 1945, Germany unconditionally surrendered, and on 
September 2nd Japan surrendered to Brother General MacArthur. 
The World War II was over. We rejoiced that the bloodshed would 
stop, and that our Brethren, away with the colors, would soon rejoin 
us in the peace and quiet of the Lodge. 

In 1945, it was found that twenty-two aged and indigent Brothers 
were unable to pay dues, and provision was made for remission of same. 

The Lodge had a healthy bank balance. Initiation fees were $50.00, 
and dues $6.00. This was attractive, and more petitions for member- 
ship were presented. 

The Lodge advanced $1,500.00 to the Building Board, as our Lodge’s 
portion of the renovation and redecoration of the Temple. 

Grand Master J. T. Lett complimented the Lodge on the excellence 
of its work, condition of the Lodge records, and the fact that there were 
no delinquencies. We had made a voluntary contribution of $655.00 
to the Masonic Home. 

We enjoyed a healthy growth of membership in 1945, and closed the 
books with six hundred and sixty members. 

The year 1946 was a busy one. We have only to quote the member- 
ship at the end of the year to demonstrate the activity of the Lodge. At 
the beginning of the year there were six hundred and sixty members, 
at the end seven hundred. This was our greatest rise in membership to 
date. Brothers reading this will realize the immense amount of initiatory 
work involved. 

Many petitions were received in 1947, and the Lodge was occupied 
in exemplifying the several degrees. We find, however, that during 
this year there were an unusually large number of rejections. The 
Lodge gained in membership twenty-seven members, so that by the end 
of the year we showed a total membership of seven hundred and twenty- 
seven. 

The most important matter of business which occurred during the 
year was the amendment to the by-laws, which fixed the dues at ten 
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dollars a year, four dollars of which was earmarked for the Masonic 
Building Fund for a new Masonic Temple. The initiation fee was 
raised to seventy-five dollars, twenty-five dollars of which was placed 
in the building fund for the new Temple. This change of initiation fee 
was not met with whole-hearted approval. While the by-laws were 
changed by a majority vote of the Lodge, a great number of the Brethren 
felt that the elevation of dues would make it too difficult for young 
Masons to join the Lodge. This change of policy is still a controversial 
subject among the members. There were very few delinquencies, and 
the financial condition of the Lodge throughout the year was good. 


CONCLUSION 


The facts of the early portion of this history were taken from ashes 
of the past, sifted from the records of our Lodge. They came from 
volumes of minutes beautifully chronicled by secretaries, many of 
whom have passed on to other labors, as outlined on the Great Trestle 
Board. Names and events so ancient, that the “memory of man runneth 
not” have been detailed. Some of us elder Masonic Brethren can recall 
the old names and Lodge incidences, but it is amazing how time has 
dimmed our memories of details. Many of us, of whom the writer is one, 
can not recall which beloved Brother raised us to the Sublime Degree. 
To some of the younger members of the Craft, this sounds unbelievable. 
To them, let me say that if the Divine Master grants you the good 
fortune to live thirty, forty, or fifty years hence, test your memory, and 
see if you can then recall the identity of the Brother who raised you. 
Unless he was a relative or close friend, I dare say you will stumble in 
recalling his name. 


The younger members of the Craft will remember the affairs of the 
last few years, which is the period we have reached in this work. Now, 
as we review the records, and the comparatively recent events of our 
Lodge’s history, it seems we are writing of today’s happenings, known 
to us all. The rank and file of the Brethren know what has happened in 
the recent years, without these facts being set forth herein. Also in 
recent years, we have established a pattern of our fraternal activities. 
Each year we have the same functions, ceremonies and activities. By 
this I do not imply that we are in a rut or in a state of decadence, but 
rather. that we are progressing along a well-defined pathway, which 
leads us to the Light of our Masonic existence. 
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For example, at the January 6, 1948 meeting, we learn from the 
records that the Grand Lodge, in token of the respect due our fifty 
year members, made provision to recognize these faithful Brethren. 
At a special ceremony sponsored by the Grand Lodge, the fifty year 
members are honored. Appropriate lapel buttons are presented them, 
and future dues are remitted. They thus become our esteemed elders. 


On the night of this ceremony, a banquet is held and a program given. | 


Also annually, with a more modest ceremony, lapel buttons are pre- 
sented to the twenty-five year Masons. 

On September 4, 1950, records reveal that with Webb Lodge we 
began the very beautiful and inspiring custom of meeting at dawn on 
Labor Day. This function is repeated annually. The two Lodges each 
year alternate on the opening of the Lodge and in obligating the can- 
didates. Customarily, a breakfast is served. This activity has become 
a treasured tradition. 

Also each year, the two local Lodges present a Past Masters Night. 
There is the usual banquet, and the Past Masters are properly honored. 
In history such as this, where space is of the essence, it would be un- 
necessary to record these yearly occurrences with which we are all 
familiar. As yesterday’s newspaper is old and uninteresting today, and 
is cast aside, while a newspaper of the Spanish-American war days is 
avidly read, so the account of today’s and yesterday’s Lodge activities 
become uninteresting compared to those of the past, when the Lodge 
was aborning and attaining stature. 

Because the Brethren have expressed interest in the growth of our 
beloved Lodge we bring the facts of membership up to date, from 1948 
until the present time. 

At the end of 1948, our membership had reached seven hundred 
and thirty-seven. When we closed our books in 1949, we had seven 
hundred and fifty-four members. 

On December 31, 1950, we were proud to report a membership of 
seven hundred and sixty-six. During the year of 1951 we added eight 
to our body, so that our roll was seven hundred and seventy-four. 

At the end of the years 1952 and 1953 our membership was seven 
hundred and eighty-nine and seven hundred and ninety-two, respec- 
tively. 

In 1954 we had seven hundred and ninety members as the year 
terminated. Now, as of December 31, 1955, we are over eight hundred 
in number. 
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In the year 2056, A. D., another historian will take over the assign- 
ment of chronicling a century of the progress of Richmond Lodge No. 
196, Free and Accepted Masons. My blessing on his efforts, and on 
all Masons wherever they may be. 

I have written the foregoing history from what I have read, ex- 
perienced, and remembered, and my 

Moving finger * A 
having writ, 
Moves on; nor all thy Piety 
nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel 
half a Line, 
Nor all thy Tears wash out 
a Word of tt.” 
(The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam) 
J. BRANDON GrRIFFIs, Sr., Author. 


THE VERY EARLY DAYS 
By Jonas GAAR 


(1793-1875) 


Charter member of Richmond Lodge 196, assisted by the author, 
his amanuensts. 


I was born in Culpepper, Madison County, Virginia, February 1, 
1793. My father was Abraham Gaar, and in 1805, we were pioneers 
into Kentucky, and in 1807, we made our way into Wayne County, 
Indiana, and located in what is now Boston Township, where my 
father secured one hundred sixty acres of land from the government. 
We lived in a log cabin, and cut down trees so that we could grow 
vegetables and grains and supply the family’s needs. As time went 
on the whole tract was cleared and placed in a state of cultivation. 
Father was a member of the Baptist Church. I was the oldest of eight 
children. I saw the frontier life. Looking back over the years, I 
realize that we had our share of hardships and privations. I studied 
in a log schoolhouse. Most of my education was acquired by my own 
reading of books and observation of people. My brother, Fielding, 
and I were soldiers in the War of 1812. James Madison was President 
at the time. This War of 1812 was the second of our great wars with 
England. The cause of the war was the refusal of England to stop 
seizing our sailors on board our own ships, and forcing them into 
service. In this war we proved that England was no longer “Master 
of the Seas.” This war was fought on land and on the sea. We did 
not fare so well on land, but on the sea we proved once and for all that 
these United States were to be reckoned with in world affairs. I have 
never been fond of England since that war. The message of Commo- 
dore Perry, after his great victory on Lake Erie, which he sent to 
General Harrison, “We have met the enemy and they are ours,” could 
be properly termed a summation of this great conflict, which ended 
Itt Lo: 


I was a cabinet maker by trade, and ran my own shop. [I later entered 
other fields. I was interested in a foundry and machine shop, in con- 
nection with Abel Thornburgh and Job W. Swain. In this machine 
shop we operated the first steam engine in this county. 
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I think it might be interesting to here record the early history of our 
county and city as I knew it. 


The first inhabitants of this portion of the country were, of course, 
the noble red men, who were at times ‘‘not so noble,’ and were fre- 
quently dirty. The chief tribe of Indians first here was the Delaware 
tribe. They were a rather peaceful lot, and we suffered no bloodshed 
or murder in this locality. Here were no battle grounds or scenes of 
massacre. The first settlers were plain people, farmers, like my father, 
and all were friendly with the Indians. 

Indiana and Illinois had not been detached when Richard Rue, George 
Holman and Joseph Woodkirk entered our portion of the state. This 
was in 1805. Of course, as pioneers, they were confronted with the 
problems, hardships, and privations, common to all the early settlers. 
These early arrivals were from Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio and 
Virginia. A few were veterans of the Revolutionary War. A Mr. 
Joseph Wasson was a veteran who settled here. We find names that 
we know today in Wayne County, such as Benjamin Hill, Cornelius 
Ratliff, Sr., David and Andrew Hoover, and other names to which we 
are accustomed. It is also interesting to note that longevity was not 
uncommon in those days. John Addington’s mother died at the ripe old 
age of one hundred and three. He had brought her here in 1806. Wayne 
County was organized in 1810, and the first court was held April 25, 
1811, at the home of one of the settlers whose name was Richard Rue. 
He lived near Centerville. His home was the first courthouse. The 
first business of the court was to divide the county into two townships 
and appoint officers for these districts. Overseers of the poor for 
each township seemed to be two of the principal officers of the county. 

On March 11, 1811, the first grand jury was constituted. It returned 
a true bill against pioneer George Holman for assault and battery, for 
which he was fined twelve and a half cents. Strange as it may seem, 
the same George Holman was a member of the same grand jury which 
found a true bill against him. Perhaps he voted for it in the interests 
of justice. The grand juries frequently assembled in the woods near 
Brother Richard Rue’s home, and sat in all their majesty on a log, 
prepared to return bills or to refuse the same, if “charges were too 
bold for such small offenses.” 

In 1880, Indiana territory had five thousand inhabitants in its 
three counties. These counties were Knox, Wayne, and St. Clair. Knox 
County covered most of Indiana. In 1811, when the first court con- 
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vened, Wayne County was bounded on the east by the State of Ohio, 
on the south by the County of Franklin, and on the west and north by 
“Indian lands.” So our county was huge compared to its present 
boundaries when we first knew it as “Wayne County.” By whom, and 
why, the name “Wayne” was chosen is to this date unestablished. 


The first town, and its seat of justice, or county seat, was Salisbury.* 
Here, lots were laid off, a jail constructed, and a stray pen built, “under 
the direction of the Court, June Term, 1811.” The courthouse there 
being “raised,” became the Temple of Justice and Administration, and 
began its use in October of 1811. 


There were high hopes for this little fledgling village. With good 
land surrounding, water, and the hope was expressed at that time that 
“Art with its sister, Industry, would convert the city from a forest to 
a flourishing inland town.” 


Next a log schoolhouse was built, and later a brick one. In 1816, 
Salisbury consisted of thirty-five homes, two stores and two taverns. 


In 1814, Centerville was platted, and by 1816 was threatening to 
compete with old Salisbury as the county seat. The two towns were 
bitter in their contest for this important position in the community. Up 
until that time, all histories are silent about a town which would be named 
Richmond. 

In the same year, the Legislature authorized the removal of the 
county seat to Centerville. That was the beginning of the downfall 
of Salisbury. The courthouse of logs, and the new one of brick, were 
torn down, and the materials of which they were built became parts of 
structures in Richmond. 

In the spring of 1818, Centerville had performed its part of the 
Legislature’s instructions to have a new courthouse, a jail, a stray pen, 
all “of equal dimensions as the Salisbury’s accommodations.” Thus 
began another era in which Centerville was to be the county seat of 
Wayne County. 

Jeremiah Cox and John Smith owned the land and farmed what is 
now the town of Richmond. John wanted to start a town. Jeremiah 


* Pioneers from North Carolina possibly gave the town its name from their 
town of Salisbury in that state. Our own Salisbury was situated south of the pres- 
ent National Road. Salisbury Road, which is one mile east of Easthaven Ave., 
probably ran through the town. The north portion of the road north of the National 
Road was an Indian trail. There is no map in existence which places the first county 
seat with more particularity. 
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shows the names mentioned on the old map as they are today in 1956. 


NAME OF STREET IN 1856 


Fort Wayne Street 
Centre Street 
Jackson Street 
Greene Street 
Washington Street 
Front Street 
Pearl Street 
Marion Street 
Franklin Street 
Fifth Street 
Sixth Street 
Seventh Street 
Eighth Street 
Ninth Street 
Tenth Street 
West Park Street 
East Park Street 
South Street 
Mill Street 
Sycamore Street 
Market Street 
Walnut Street 
East Broadway 
North Broadway 
Mulberry Street 
Sassairas Street 
Vine Street 

Elm Street 

High Street 
Cliff Street 
Bast otreet 


LEGEND-OF GCUBY ALAP-OPs1356 
About 1880, the street names on this hundred year old map were changed, and the list below 


NAME OF STREET IN 1956 


Fort Wayne Avenue 


North 8th Street—North “F” to “J” 


South 
North 
North 
South 
North 
North 
North 
North 
North 


First Street 

and South 2nd Street 
and South 3rd Street 
Fourth Street 

and South 5th Street 
and South 6th Street 
and South 7th Street 
and South 8th Street 
and South 9th Street 


South Tenth Street 


North 
North 
North 
South 
South 
South 
South 
South 
South 
South 
North 
North 
North 
North 
North 


and South 11th Street 
Twelfth Street 
Thirteenth Etreet 
Tenth Street 


Tenth Street 
“E” Street 
“DPD” Street 
Ome Street 
“B” Street 
“A” Street 
“A” Street 
Tenth Street 
“B” Street 
“C? Street 
“D” Street 


Elm Place—North 8th to 12th 


North “F” Street—Ft. Wayne Ave. to 6th 


Courtesy of The Palladium-Item. 


North “D” Street—Ft. Wayne Ave. to River 


North: 9th Street—North “EF” to “G” 


CoMPILED BY BroTHER DELL B. Davis 
County Surveyor 
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did not relish the idea. He is quoted as saying “I would rather see 
a buck’s tail than a tavern sign.’ Mr. Smith’s desires prevailed and 
David Hoover laid out the land. The portion laid out was along Front 
and Pearl Streets, which are now South Fourth and Fifth Streets. This 
was the extent of the town plat at that time. The part of the town south 
of Main Street was laid out in 1816. In 1818, rather unwillingly, 
Jeremiah Cox laid out lots north of Main Street. Fort Wayne Avenue 
was laid out at a 47° angle from Main Street. It ran at that angle to 
follow the crest of a hill, and to avoid wet, marshy grounds, unsuited 
for building lots. Further, if the street ran directly north of South 
Fourth Street, it would end up in the river. An additional reason for 
so building the road was because there had already been established on 
the crest of this hill a road of some description, and they followed it. 
The street was forty feet wide. At Main and Front Streets was the 
principal business center. For many years, Main, Front (now Fourth), 
and Pearl (now Fifth), were the only named streets in our city. In 
1817, there was an election to determine whether Richmond should be 
an incorporated town. Twenty-four votes were cast. These twenty-four 
votes probably represented the male population. The entire population 
was probably around one hundred and twenty citizens, counting wives 
and children. All votes were in favor of an incorporated town. Follow- 
ing this, there was an election, and trustees of the town, five in number, 
were elected. 


How many of my patient readers know that our town was first 
named Smithville, named after John Smith? This seemed to have been 
an unhappy choice of name, and others were suggested. ‘The names of 
Waterford, Pegg, Plainfield, and Richmond were discussed, and Rich- 
mond was chosen as the name of the new town. 

Richmond was then but a clearing in the wilderness, and game was 
plentiful. Squirrels were so abundant that they became a nuisance, 
and wolves were killing stock at the borders of the town. Bears were 
often killed in the vicinity. Deer were seen throughout the county, and 
even on the outskirts of the little town which was trying to make a start. 

The first post office established in 1818, with Robert Morrison 
post master, lent a touch of urban convenience to the Sinali@cityen el hie 
post office, being an important spot in the community, was located at 
Main and Front Streets. In 1829, Mr. Morrison resigned, and Daniel 
Reid was appointed as post master. Mail came in on horseback once 
in two weeks, as per postal arrangements. However, high water, mud 
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roads, and storms, often interferred. Mail at times was four or five 
weeks late. It is interesting to note that the quarterly cash receipts at 
the new postoffice frequently were two or three dollars. In 1856 the 
quarterly receipts had risen to the stupendous sum of $1,407.13. 


Hotels, for rest for the weary traveler, were being built. We learn 
of “The Green Tree,” which was an inn kept by a Mr. Phillip Harter 
on South Pearl Street. Later, Ephraim Lacey ran a hostelry at good 
old Front and Main Streets. 

As is the custom when people congregate in communities, as citizens, 
there must be news mediums, and we find the first newspaper of record 
to be The Richmond Intelligencer, which was published as early as 1821. 
The Western Emporium was published in Centerville. Then came the 
Public Ledger, which began March 6, 1824 and closed in 1827. The 
publisher gave as its reason for demise that “our subscribers are meager, 
indeed.” On January 1, 1831, Nelson Boone started a newspaper called 
The Richmond Palladium. It was sold to Thomas J. Larsh, continued 
by D. P. Holloway, then published by Finley and Holloway, and then 
by John Finley himself, and then by Holloway and Davis. The Jeffer- 
soman, a Democratic paper, began in 1836. Finally it was owned by 
James Elder, and then by A. E. Elder. 

The Palladium published the Western Almanac by William Cox. 
A junior newspaper, called the Family Schoolmaster, designed for 
youngsters of the community, was published for a short while. Much 
later, in 1851, the Indiana Farmer was published. The Broad Ax of 
Freedom made its debut in 1855. 

Let me re-trace my steps a bit, and comment on the economies of 
the county in this locality. When we arrived here, bacon and butter 
were two and a half cents to three cents per pound. Corn was twenty 
to twenty-five cents per bushel. Sugar, manufactured from sugar trees | 
in this locality, was plentiful, and sold at from three to six cents per 
pound. Hogsheads of sugar were taken south to Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, and there exchanged for raw cotton, which was in great demand 
here by the womenfolk, who wove it into fabrics. Wheat was thirty 
seven and a half cents and oats eight cents per bushel. Apples, the - 
best grade, were one dollar to a dollar and a half per bushel. Muslin 
at the store was eight to ten cents a yard. 

Two tan yards were opened, and flourished. 

The greatest improvement to our streets was the plowing of gutters 
on the sides of the streets. Cattle rambled up and down the streets. 
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There were no sidewalks. Crossing streets in wet weather was indeed 
an undertaking. Hitching racks were anywhere in the street or sidewalk, 
most convenient to the owners of the adjacent properties. Flour and 
corn, formerly ground at Germantown, Ohio, could be ground here 
at the “Tub Mill,” owned by Jeremiah Cox, where most of the grain 
of the county was ground. He also built a sawmill, which was a great 
convenience to the community. Later, Mr. Charles Hunt started a 
“cracking mill” near the mouth of the Elkhorn. 


Public transportation became a convenience, but it was not until 
1847 that a four to six-horse stage, or omnibus, carried passengers to 
and from Cincinnati at fifty cents each. With competition lessening, the 
rate was hiked to a dollar and a half. 

A German, named Christian Buhl, established a brewery as early 
as 1830, and made money rapidly. A Mr. Cushman followed in this 
business, and The Public Ledger predicted the success of two English 
gentlemen who started a second brewery. The editor commented that 
“the wholesome beverage should take the place of the burning whiskey 
which is now so common.” 

A woolen factory, started by Phillip Harter in 1827, operated for 
years on the east bank of the Whitewater River, where the gas plant 
now stands. It operated by water power. At about the same time, 
Job W. Swain and I established a carding-mill on South Front Street 
(now Fourth Street). I worked as a cabinet maker, and Swain as an 
iron worker. We finally took up the business of the manufacture of 
woolen mill machinery and general jobbing work. We did very well. 


On the east bank of the river south of Main (where the County 
Jail now stands) were our competitors in the woolen mill machinery 
business. The owners of this business were Abel Thornburgh and John 
Haynes. They made good machinery, but I think ours was superior. 
After a number of years, they ceased making the machinery, which was 
our line of endeavor. We, in the meantime, had consolidated with 
Grover and Williams, and thus added a foundry to our business. 


I feel sure my readers would be interested in learning that on Green 
Street (now Second), there was a silk factory. George W. Rowlett 
began the business and ran it for many years. He imported the cocoons 
and raised the silkworms here. He was a very industrious man, and 
brought to the county the first shingle machine. It was an ingenious 
mechanism, designed to cut shingles from steamed lumber. Mr. Rowlett 
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was a great mathematician. I discussed problems with him relative 
to our work. 

Samuel Test and Warner M. Leeds* leased the fulling mill of Jesse 
Clark. Most of my readers, of course, would know what a fulling mill 
is designed to do, but in case any of them neglected their education 
along this line, would advise that a fulling mill is a mill whereby the 
process of cleaning, shrinking and thickening cloths by moisture, heat 
and pressure, is scientifically used. They added machinery for a carding, 
spinning and weaving business. Warner M. Leeds, by the way, in 1849 
turned the first shovel of dirt west of the covered bridge over the 
Whitewater, on West Main Street, for the Wayne County Turnpike. 
He built the first improved road in Wayne County.** Later on, Warner 
M. Leeds and Isaac E. Jones owned a paper mill. 

Would that the writer might further record and discuss in detail 
the early manufacturers in our community. No history, however, would 
be complete if we did not speak of the merits of the fine plows manufac- 
tured by our Brother, William Sinex. The threshing machines, steam 
engines, and wheat drills of A. Gaar & Company, the plows of S. Horney 
Company, the separators of F. W. Robinson, the fine furniture of Mr. 
H. D. Mersereau, and of our Brother Anton Egli. Thomas Dickinson 
manufactured a high grade pump. Fine carriages and buggies were the 
products of Peter and Benjamin Crocker. A light quality of fine car- 
riages was manufactured by Mordecaia Parry and S. R. Lippencott. 
Very efficient steam engines were manufactured by American Machine 
Works, and the Union Machine Works. Superior and first-class candles 
and soap were manufactured by Baylies, Marchand & Co. William D. 
Wilson made mill irons, straw cutters and corn shellers. Thomas 
Kramer and J. S. Smith operated a shoe peg factory. Henry W. Rosa 
manufactured mineral water. Nixon and Mendenhall ran a paper mill, 
and one of their more popular lines was paper for wrapping tea. 

Thus you will see that to the early history of our community, industry, 
the manufacturing interests, the foundation of the future prosperity of 
Richmond and Wayne County, early became large in comparison with 
the size of the town and number of its citizens. Richmond, in 1850, 
as shown by the census of that year, had a population of thirty-eight 
hundred, and I suspect that in this year of 1856, at the time our Lodge 

* Warner M. Leeds was the great-great-grandfather of our Brother, Ru- 
dolph G. Leeds. He died in 1850. 

** The last part from the memory of Oliver Test, born 1834, died 1926. 
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received its Charter, our population in Richmond was about six 
thousand.* 

The Ledger constantly urged the importance of home manufacture 
as “the only means by which our situation can be rendered really pros- 
perous. It becomes us to foster the infant establishments already among 
us, and induce more.” 

As people come to communities and raise families, there must be 
schools, stores, doctors, lawyers, carpenters, and all the other businesses 
whereby people earn a livelihood. I think it might be interesting at 
this time for us to discuss the above. 

The first school in Richmond, aside from one started by Atticus 
Siddall, and another young man whose name is not of record owing to 
‘his brief activity as a pedagogue, was taught by Nathan Smith, from 
New England. This schoolmaster conducted classes in a one-story 
frame building on the southwest corner of Pearl (now Fifth) and 
Walnut Streets (now South A). Here the first Debating Society was 
held. This cultured group became very popular. Its members did not 
confine their efforts entirely to debates. Although there were heated 
-oratorical contests, the members enjoyed composing poetry of a sort 
and were fond of satirical declamations. 

E. F. Bush organized and operated Bush’s Mercantile College, which 
was described in a brochure, concerning this institution of learning, as 
“A comprehensive and embracing course in single and double entry 
bookkeeping, price twelve weeks $30.00.” This business school was 
operated through the 1850’s. 

The next schoolteacher was named Jeremiah Smith. He was a 
fine mathematician. Later he became Judge of the district. Brother 
Smith, being a Judge, recalls a man named Hardy, who boarded at 
Lacey’s Tavern, as one of the first lawyers hereabouts. It was the 
custom of this “learned” man to parade up and down the streets, his 
thumbs in the armholes of his vest, and with his head pompously thrown 
back, spouting Latin. One of his favorite expressions was: “Qui facit 
Pemalium,facity per’ se, which translated, 1. belicve,11s77° Whio does 
for others, he does for himself.” The practice of law meant the practice 
of “economy” for him, as there was but little business. He removed 
further south, where, as he said, ‘“Merit was better rewarded.” He was 
a character. 


* A census, taken in 1860, showed 6,603, so Brother Gaar’s assumption as to 
the population seems reasonable. 
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John D. Vaughn, who died in the great cholera epidemic of 1833, 
practiced law here until that date. John B. Chapman advertised in The 
Ledger as “late from Virginia,” and advertised that he was an attorney 
and counsellor at law. Later came Jehiel Railsback, and the firm of 
Nowman and Siddall, Brother William P. Benton and John L. Lyle, 
Justice of the Peace and attorney at law. These last were all practicing 
in the year our Lodge was founded. It is interesting to note that the 
John L. Lyle above mentioned, who had offices at what is now the south- 
west corner of 5th and Main Streets, as a boy worked for The Pal- 
ladium, and served out his apprenticeship as a printer. Brother John 
Finley, our Mayor in 1856, advertised that “he would draw for you all 
legal writings in good style, if you care to step into the Mayor’s office.” 

George Hoover was an architect and builder, and offered to draft 
specifications for buildings “large or small.” He especially desired to 
design churches. Ezra and James Smith were prominent general car- 
penters, “joiners,” and builders, and showed considerable skill in the 
trade. 

The reader might be interested in the medical profession of the 
early times. A doctor by the name of Ithamer Warner, who came from 
New England, was one of the early doctors, and one of the principal 
practitioners for years, having followed a Dr. Cushman, who also 
operated a distillery, much to the dislike of the Quakers of the com- 
munity. He is credited with building the Warner Building. He came 
here in 1815 and died in 1835. Dr. William Pugh practiced at Center- 
ville, and Dr. James Mendenhall and Dr. Thomas Carroll were early 
practitioners here. In 1856, we were fortunate to have had Dr. John 
T. Plummer, physician and historian, and our own Brother, Dr. William 
B. Smith, who was the first Worshipful Master of Richmond Lodge 
No. 196. There were many more physicians and surgeons throughout 
the history of our community, but these are names that are in my mind 
at the present time, and I think all are worthy of note. 

Doctors Owen and Mary Thomas, husband and wife, advertised in 
the City Directory as being “physicians and surgeons and accoucheurs.”’ 
To save my reader from referring to the dictionary, I may state that 
this last word means “mid-wives.” They had their office on Fort 
Wayne Avenue. 

J. W. Plummer made a patent medicine called “Official Vermifuge,” 
which he described, “a safe, pleasant and effectual remedy for worms 
in children.” Dr. A. Potts manufactured “celebrated vegetable ague 
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syrup, balsam, and honey, deadshot (whatever that was), and toothache 
drops.” Dr. John S. Plummer, mentioned above, also operated a drug- 
store on the corner of what is now 5th and Main Streets. 


Industrial communities such as this, needed banks, and we were 
supplied with sufficient banks for all practical purposes. Morrison, 
Blanchard and Co. had a fine bank building with a stone front at what 
is now 5th and Main Streets. One of our charter members, Lewis 
Burk, was president of the People’s Bank, which was located on the 
northwest corner of 7th and Main Streets. Brother Burk was a man 
who understood the banking business thoroughly, and was a credit to 
the institution. I banked there, and always received the courteous 
treatment which was due a patron of the bank. 


At the time our Lodge was chartered, we had two very good hotels. 
One was the Meredith House, which was a three-story building on the 
corner of what is now 8th and Main Streets. The other was the Hunt- 
ington House. It also was of three floors, and was located on the corner 
of what is now 7th and Main Streets. Next door to the post office, 
E. Vickers ran a popular boarding house. 


Our little town had by this time taken on a metropolitan air. Up 
and down the Main Street were stores of various descriptions. I will 
take the liberty of recounting the names of some of these stores and the 
businesses conducted. 

Stephen Jones, located on Main Street, dealt in fur, silk, and wool 
hats. He specialized in fur hats for ‘Friends’ wear.” Mr. Wash Wood 
had a store which featured drugs, paints, oils, liquors, school books 
and stationery. His advertisement stated, “I also put up and sell all 
kinds of can table fruit.” William Brady had a saddle shop on Main 
Street. Besides saddles, he dealt in harness, whips, collars, trace, breast 
and butt chains, and plain and fancy fly nets. Over his shop, Alexander 
C. Dill had his undertaking rooms, and advertised his “fashionable hearse 
or plain carriage.’ At North 8th and E, John and Joseph P. Laws 
dealt in wool and sheep pelts, and at the same corner, Thomas S. Morgan 
and Richard G. Brandon* operated a wholesale grocery and commission 
business. These merchants also dealt in grain of all kinds, fish, salt, 


* Richard G. Brandon was the great uncle of Brother J. Brandon Griffis, Sr., 
and the great-great-uncle of Brother J. Brandon Griffis, Jr. He demitted from 
Webb Lodge in March of 1854 and moved to Whitewater, where he became the 
first Master of their Lodge No. 159 when they received their charter May 25; 
1854. 
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stone and wooden ware. S. F. Fletcher, in a store two doors east of 
the Huntington House, advertised that he dealt in toys, confections, 
fruits, “nuts to crack,” wallpaper, windowblinds, ice cream and oysters. 
J. McGrath had a “marble yard” at the corner of Main and 9th. 


Salter, Rowlett and Co. announced in the 1857 city directory, that 
they were in the business of furnishing groceries, flour and feed, and 
specialized in “sharts.” They evidently meant what we know as 
“shorts,” which is a by-product of wheat-milling and contains the wheat 
germ, and was used as a breakfast food and for making mush and 
scrapple. Samuel Sinex handled grain cradles that “none can excel.” 
Brother William F. Spinning and W. H. Bennett, doing business as 
“Spinning and Bennett,” operated a livery stable on Main Street be- 
tween 7th and 8th Streets, and furnished omnibus service. They 
owned two famous stallions by the names of “Proud American” and 
“Gray Traveler.” 


Starr and White, their store also on Main Street, displayed “the 
finest gas fittings and fancy chandeliers.” Close at hand, John Bridge- 
land ran a snuff shop. Benjamin Stratton and Jesse Coffin had a 
“modern” store of departments for drygoods, boots and shoes, hosiery, 
and trimmings, as well as a merchant tailoring department. Henry 
Hunter was proud that in his store he carried a complete line of all 
kinds of knives, and in his advertisement informs the public that they 
are “tempered on philosophical principles, rendering the edge more keen 
and durable.” 


There were, in 1856, many more stores and places of business than 
I have named. Would that time and space permitted me to give the 
names of all these good citizens, many of whom would be the ancestors 
of my readers. Let me say, however, that there were stores for boots 
and shoes, jewelry and watches, hardware, books and printing, furniture, 
stoves, and farm implements. There were good meat markets. We had 
ambrotype galleries, where a positive print was made on glass by the 
collodion process and other photograph galleries. There were piano and 
musical instrument stores, where instruction was also provided. There 
were tobacco and barber shops, blacksmiths and gunsmiths, seed and 
flower stores, and places of business that featured notions. 

Offices above stores were occupied by lawyers, real estate brokers and 
auctioneers. Most of the dentists and doctors had their offices in 
their homes. 
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After this word picture of the city of Richmond in 1856, it might 
be well for me to briefly summarize. In the year our Richmond Lodge 
No. 196 received its charter, corporation limits extended north and south 
one and a half miles, and east and west about three-fourths of a mile. 
At this time, there was one public school, seventy-one by sixty-one feet 
in size, and forty feet high, constructed of brick, and costing fourteen 
thousand dollars. It was located on North 5th (now 8th Street) and B 
Streets, the site of the old Garfield School building. 

We had a public square, the gift of John Smith, which covered 
one acre of ground, with fences, grass and shade trees. (Author’s note: 
Finley School on South 5th Street now occupies a portion of this public 
square. ) 

The city had three fire engines. A gas works had been erected. 
There were three banks in the city, The Citizens Bank, The Peoples 
Bank, and a branch of The Bank of Indiana. There was a system of 
drainage, and grading and paving of the city streets, in the form of 
gravel, had been started some eight years before. 

In 1865 there were twenty-two flour mills, twenty-four saw mills, 
one oil mill, two paper mills, and a large number of woolen factories. 
There were two large brick boarding schools within a mile or two of 
the city, one west and the other south, several extensive nurseries, horti- 
cultural establishments; two sash, blind, door, and flouring mills, a 
cutlery manufacturer, a shoe peg manufacturer, and a soap and candle 
factory. There were three coal yards, several manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements, and six carriage shops. Perhaps this brief sum- 
mary will aid the reader in visualizing the town of Richmond as it was 
when our Lodge really saw the first light of day. Richmond was not 
the county seat. Centerville still had that distinction, but the town of 
Richmond was growing by leaps and bounds. From 1846 to 1856 it 
had doubled its population, growing from twenty-five hundred to six 
thousand, or thereabouts. 

Religion, culture and industry apparently go hand in hand, and it 
would not be appropriate if we neglected to mention the religious side 
of our little community. Most of the early residents of Richmond were 
members of the Society of Friends. A meeting of this Society was 
established here as early as 1807, and was first held in a log building 
vacated by Jeremiah Cox, and by him furnished with seats. Jesse Bond, 
John Morrow and William Williams were among the earliest ministers. 
The Friends adopted the use of plain language, and were easily recog- 
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nized by their speech. The next religious denomination that established 
a society here was the Methodist Episcopal. Their first meetings were 
held in 1819 in a small log house on what is now South 4th Street. Daniel 
Fraley was perhaps the first Methodist preacher in this section of the 
countrty. It is interesting to note that he officiated as chaplain in 1814, 
when a man by the name of Chryst was hung. This man was the first 
legally convicted murderer in Wayne County. 

An eccentric preacher, or travelling evangelist, by the name of 
Lorenzo ©. Dow, entered Richmond in 1826 and delivered sermons in 
a brick meeting house of the Friends. He defrayed his traveling ex- 
penses in part, by the sale of a patent medicine, which was named 
“Family Medicine.” In Dr. Plummer’s history of Richmond, it is 
recalled that Mr. Dow told the doctor that his family medicine consisted 
of epsom salts dissolved in water, with the addition of nitric acid. Mr. 
Dow complained bitterly that its sale had been small, and “‘the sale of 
the medicine thus far, had not enabled one hand to wash the other.” 
The first Presbyterian Church was established in Richmond in 1837 
by T. E. Hughes and P. H. Golliday with twenty-eight members. The 
English Evangelical Lutheran Congregation was organized in Richmond 
in 1853. 

In the year 1828, a division took place in the Society of Friends. 
One part claimed the ancient name of “Friends,” the other assumed the 
title of “Orthodox Friends.” <A large brick meeting house just north 
of town was retained by the latter ; the former erected two frame build- 
ings, each sixty by forty, on a lot at the junction of what now would 
be North 7th and Fort Wayne Avenue. The Catholic church was 
organized here in 1846, and a meeting house was erected on what is 
now South 5th Street. 

St. Paul’s Episcopal Church was organized in 1838. In 1856, the 
date that Richmond Lodge No. 196 received its charter, the largest 
house of worship was the German Evangelical Lutheran Church, or- 
ganized in 1812. It was located on a lot on the present South 4th Street. 
The African Methodist Episcopal Church, organized in 1836, was 
located on South 6th Street, and claimed fifty-four members. They 
met in a small two-story building. 

In 1856, we of the community were happy to have added to our com- 
munity a school of the Friend’s Church. We felt that this place of 
learning would be of great cultural, as well as educational advantage to 
our people. In the year 1832, the need for a higher school was recog- 
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nized by the Yearly Meeting of Friends. In 1833, three hundred acres 
of land was purchased for the proposed site of the school. The land 
was one mile west of Richmond on both sides of the “Great Road.” 
A cellar for the new school was dug in 1839. This project was termed 
“Quaker Folly.” It was really “Quaker Wisdom” for, by June, 1847, 
a school opened, with the west wing of the building completed, sufficient 
to accommodate two-fifths of the proposed enrollment. 

In 1855, the building was completed. In 1856, courses were being 
offered at a college level. We felt sure that the school would grow and 
prosper, and become important in the national field of education. We 
believe history will verify our prediction. The school was named 
Earlham College in 1858. 

One of the city’s prominent buildings was the Warner Building, 
where the City Building now stands, erected as we mentioned before 
by Dr. Ithamer Warner. It was used widely for public meetings, reli- 
gious assemblies and lectures. 

One of our more pretentious buildings in the process of completion 
in the year of 1856 was to be called the Starr Hall. It later became the 
“Phillip’s Opera House,” and now is part of the site occupied by Bartel’s 
Hoosier Store. This large hall was built for public meetings and enter- 
tainments. It was owned by James M. Starr, and its specifications 
called for a building ninety-five feet long, and forty-six feet wide, and 
three stories high. When completed, it seated two thousand people 
and had a stage “‘of sufficient size, with gas footlights, drops, etc.” With 
its sixty gas lights, it promised to be the best and most commodious hall 
in the State. It proved to be a very useful building, and one of which 
the city was very proud. 

In order to further understand this community in 1856, my reader 
should know of our transportation facilities at that time. The White- 
water Canal Company completed a canal from Cambridge City, by way 
of Brookville, to Lawrenceburg on the Ohio River. A project to 
construct a canal from Richmond to Brookville by the “Richmond and 
Brookville Canal Company,” in the hope of thereby making Richmond 
the “Pittsburg of Indiana,’ was abandoned on account of the declivity 
of the ground between the two towns. 

In 1853 a railroad was completed from Richmond to Dayton. Similar 
roads were finished the same year from Richmond to Cincinnati, by 
way of Eaton, and another to Indianapolis. The Cincinnati and Chicago 
Road was completed from Richmond to Logansport in 1856, and the 
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Richmond to Fort Wayne Road was under construction. The first 
mail was carried by rail between Richmond and New Castle February 
1, 1854. 

By means of this system of railroads, we had an outlet to markets. 
Our growth and prosperity seemed assured. Prices increased and new 
manufacturing plants started production, and business generally was 
better. 

To illustrate our growth, let me remind the reader that in 1811 
county taxes paid were $468.40, and in 1856 the taxes paid were $88,- 
149.38. The population in Richmond, proper, had increased as follows: 
in 1818, the population was 200, in 1850, there were 3,800 here, and in 
1856, about 6,000 people. 

It was fortunate that the National Road, or ‘Great Road,’ as it was 
called, passed through our county. It was built and improved by the 
federal government, and then turned back to the states. It became an 
arterial highway, joined by many roads, ditched, and improved by gravel. 
These last were built by turnpike companies, which charged a toll for 
use of the roads so improved. A Williamsburg Turnpike was completed 
in 1850, after the Boston Turnpike was finished and in use. These 
had been preceded by the Liberty and Middleboro Turnpikes. 

In the preceding pages, I have tried to give you a picture of our 
early community, and a description of our town of Richmond as we knew 
it in 1856. I felt an understanding of our beginning, growth, and in- 
dustry, our culture, our religion, our mores and penates would be of 
benefit to the reader, and might make the pages, contained in this work, 
concerning Richmond Lodge No. 196 Free and Accepted Masons, more 
interesting. 

I trust my above chronicles, unlike the words of Hamlet, in describ- 
ing to Polonious of what he read, have not been “words, words, words.” 

Fraternally, to my Brethren, and cordially to my readers, I am, 
your humble servant, 

JONAS GAAR 
(1793-1857 

By J. BRANDON GRIFFIS, SR. 
(1894- ) 


PAST MASTERS OF RICHMOND LODGE No. 196, F. & A. M. 


*W. B. Smith 1856 
*Lewis Burk —185/, 1858, 1859 
*O. J. Hyde —1860 
+S, “Babcock lool 
*T. A. Unthank —1862, 1863, 1865 
*F. N. Rosentell O04 
* A, Sampson —1866, 1867, 1868, 1873, 1874, 1875 
*W. P. Ratliff ep Loo? 1870 
*R. W. Deely —1871, 1877, 1878, 1879 
*Calvin B. Walker 8/2 
*E. M. Parker —1876 
iartin Cullaton —1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886 
*Joseph G. Lemon —1887, 1888 
*George T. Stevens —1889, 1890, 1891, 1895 
*Hezekiah R. Marlatt —1892 
*Ralmaro Paige —1893, 1894, 1900, 1901, 1902 
“Isaac ©. Doan arate, 
*Ellwood Morris 71520 
*Walter S. Ratliff eS 27 1LOUG 
*George W. Piehl eae) 
piranich eet, wel AUS IN2UN 
*Frank Wilson lOl 
George L. Smith ee 07 ele 
y7Otis K. Karns —1909 
Je Bert. Russell ibe Ne 
Pe cthure bP, Hodeoin neat 
Alfred Anderson ee Ales 
*Tuther E. Bruce a heNs 
*Frank Benn Sele: 
: *Clarence M. Hunt =a iSNS 
: *Qscar P. Lauer a KE 
Clyde D. Smith = eI 
*James F. Banks ole 
Nicholas J. Haas eet be 


*Delbert D. Minnick —1920 
7+Archibald Campbell —1921 
*Tewis C. Niewoehner —1922 
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John V. Schneider —1923 
*William A. Bond —1924 
Earl E. Stinson —1924 
Noble L. Gehr —1925 
Edwin R. Kercheval —1926 
*Winfield H. Urban —1927 
Clem B. Meyers —1928 
*John R. Britten —1929 
*Omer Todd —1930 
Clarence H. Snyder —1931 
Verlis A. Monroe —1932 
John H. Brubaker —1933 
Lucius G. Green —1934 
Earl L. Commons —1935 
Stanley M. Greene —1936 
*John J. Edwards —1937 
*Charles A. Parish —1938 
+Ralph L. Wright —1939 
William E. Matti —1940 
Raymond A. Johnson —1941 
Harry’ he biart —1942 
Omar A. Rich —1943 
Paul E. Mueller —1944 
A. Earl Beck —1945 
John T. Williams —1946 
Keith Reynolds —1947 


Robert A. Jefferies —1948 
Richard M. Stephenson—1949 


Earl A. Smith —1950 

Harry A. Dalzell —1951 

Herbert L. Ashenfelter —1952 

Frank R. Ulmer —1953 

Howard E. McCain —1954 

Melvin R. Hawkins —1955 

Earl G. Allman —Present Master 
* Deceased. 


+ Demitted. 
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Past Masters of Other Lodges Now Members of Richmond 
Lodge No. 196 F. & A. M. 


From Cornelius Lodge No. 232 (Consolidated with Richmond Lodge), 
Abington, Indiana. 
Frank C. Dye Harrie Jarrett 
Everett J. Gates J. Richard Stinson 


From Downey Lodge No. 233 (Consolidated with Richmond Lodge), 
Boston, Indiana. 
Pari Parker Lester . Parks © 
Clarence M. Parks Rite, Gl Pyie 
Raymond P. Shendler 


From Canby (Minn.) Lodge No. 147 F. & A. M. 
George W. Aakvik 


From Fairfield (Indiana) Lodge No. 98 F. & A. M. 
Roscoe Brady 


LIVING FIFTY YEAR MEMBERS 
of 


RICHMOND LODGE No. 196, F. & A. M. 
(Who have been honored as such) 


Raised 
Z. Morton Griffy February 19, 1895 
Horace M. Todd March 13, 1900 
George M. Brown March 20, 1900 
Rolo Crandall April 10, 1901 
John Vossler December 10, 1901 
Harry B. Patti January 27, 1903 
Joseph I. Brinley December 8, 1903 
Francis B. Medearis December 8, 1903 
Alfred Anderson, P. M. March 8, 1904 
Charles H. Sell March 29, 1904 
france, Dye, DiM. April 25, 1904 (Cornelius Lodge No. 232) 
H. E. Bethge November 28, 1905 


H. E. Hinshaw February 7, 1906 
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HONORARY MEMBERS OF RICHMOND LODGE 
No. 196 F. & A. M. 


Ira C. Church, Most Worshipful Grand Master, 1931 (deceased). 
William Edward Oliver, Galveston (Indiana) Lodge No. 244, F. & 
ANUS VES ey 


INITIATION FEES AND DUES—1856 to 1956 


NeaG Initiation Fee Dues 

1856 $15.00 $ 3.00 

1858 15.00 1.00 

1860 15.00 2.00 (Feb. to June, 1860) 
1860 15.00 3.00 (July and seqq. ) 
1865 25.00 3.00 

1920 50.00 6.00 

1933 35.00 6.00 

1937 50.00 6.00 

1948 75.00 10.00 

1953 75.00 12.00 

1956 75.00 12.00 


Note: Since 1948, $25.00 of Initiation Fee and $4.00 of yearly dues are paid to 
New Building Fund. 


CORNELIUS LODGE No. 232 (Abington, Indiana) 


During 1857, Masons at Abington, Indiana, functioned as Warren 
Lodge, Under Dispensation. In the spring of 1858, a petition was pre- 
pared and filed with the Grand Lodge, seeking a charter for the Lodge, 
and asking that its name be changed from Warren to Cornelius. 

At the Grand Lodge session on May 25, 1858, being the same date 
on which Downey (Boston) received its charter, but preceding Boston 
on the convention’s agenda of that day, we find the following official 
record : 


Resolved: That at the request of the Brothers of said 
Lodge that the name be changed from Warren to that of 
Cornelius Lodge; 

Resolved: That a charter be granted to the Brothers in 
Abington, Wayne County, authorizing them to organize a 
lodge of Masons by the name of Cornelius Lodge No. 232, 
and that Brothers Joseph W. Smith be appointed Wor- 
shipful Master, Jacob Fender, Senior Warden, and Asbury 
Moore, Junior Warden of said Lodge. 


Its membership was ten at that time. The other officers were John 
Weaver, Treasurer, John Q. A. Robbins, Secretary, Seburn Fender, 
Senior Deacon, Moses M. Robbins, Junior Deacon, and Nicholas Smith, 
Tiler. By May 22, 1859, the membership had increased to seventeen. 

During the Civil War period, the Brethren of the Lodge were con- 
cerned over rumors that some of the members were joining, or at least 
fraternalizing with the subversive orders of Butternuts, Copperheads, 
and Knights of the Golden Circle. These last associations, as men- 
tioned previously in this work, were organized to split the Northern 
unity of the states in favor of the Confederacy. The Lodge itself was 
loyal to the Union cause, and forbade the members taking sides against 
the North. These suspicions aroused against some members caused 
much dissension in the Lodge. 

As we view the facts, in light of present day knowledge, we con- 
clude that the activities in these subversive groups were not participated 
in by Masons generally. 

After the war, Peace and Harmony again reigned in the Lodge. 

For years the Lodge grew according to the usual pattern of small 
lodges. In 1925, Cornelius had forty members. The entertainment field 
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of the country had changed. The town was small, and only available 
by rather poor roads. This situation hurt Lodge attendance, and the 
youngsters, who were the logical candidates for degrees, craved mem- 
bership in a larger Lodge, with more entertainment. 

Consequently, on January 25, 1925, the following resolution was 
presented : 


I hereby resolve that Cornelius Lodge No. 232 con- 
solidate with Hiram Lodge No. 417 of Centerville. 
Signed, T. J. Wright. 


The Lodge accepted the resolution, and the Secretary was instructed 
to notify all members that a vote on said consolidation would be taken 
at the next stated meeting on February 2, 1925. On that date, twenty- 
two members were present. Eight Brothers voted for sonsolidation with 
Centerville Lodge, and fourteen against it. Shortly thereafter a reso- 
lution was presented that the Lodge consolidate with Richmond Lodge 
No. 196, F. & A. M. At the next meeting on March 29, 1925, a vote 
was taken on this resolution, which resulted favorably by a vote of 
twelve to three. On April 7, 1925, permission of the Grand Lodge for 
such consolidation was given, and thus the two Lodges became one. 

Forty members from Cornelius Lodge were welcomed and became 
members of Richmond Lodge No. 196, F. & A. M. 


DOWNEY LODGE No. 233 (Boston, Indiana) 


A history of Downey Lodge No. 233, of Boston, Indiana, became 
a part of the necessary narrative of the events of Richmond Lodge No. 
196, Free and Accepted Masons, by the procedures of the two Lodges 
which culminated in the consolidation of the Lodges August 3, 1937. 

Downey Lodge, named in honor of A. C. Downey, Grand Master 
of the Grand Lodge of Indiana, operated as a Lodge under Dispensation 
in 1857. At the Grand Lodge Convention in Indianapolis in 1858, a 
petition was received from Downey for a charter. At this convention, 
on May 25, 1858, the Committee on Dispensations reported favorably 
and as follows: 


The Committee on Dispensation report that they have 
exanuned the records and by-laws of Downey Lodge U. D. 
and find them correct and in due form; and would offer 
the following resolution and recommend its adoption. 


DIAGRAM OF THE ORDERS OF MASONRY 


Honorary 


Order of G2) Sublime Prince of 
Knights Templar Royal Secret 
@ pe Gite Pei 
6 Knight Kadosh 
COMMANDERY @9) Knight, of St. Andrew 
Chivalric _ Order of c (28) Knight of the Sun 
See pecan eat us 2 Commander of the Temple | CONSISTORY 
O T Prince of Mercy Traditional 
R T] (25) Knight of Brazen Serpent & Chivalric 
Crderct "2 I Prince of Tabernacle 
Red Cross Ss @3) Chief of Tabernacle 
H (22) Prince of Libanus 
1) Patriach Noachite 
SupersExcell Master ad Vitam 
Master Grand Pontiff onan 
coun (18) Knight of Rose Croix Philosophical 
Degrees | Select Master (9) Knight of East and West Grades 
(16) Prince of Jerusalem COUNCIL 
Royal Master (8) eon of East or Sword oe 
(14) Grand Elect Mason 
Royal Arch R R (13) Master of Ninth Arch 
yarn 1 | @ Grand Master Architect 
"| () Sublime Master Elected 
Most Excellent : 8 Master Elect of Fifteen ced 
ee ort E = Master Elect: of Nine meen 
Daaiees (8) Intendant of Building Grades 
Past Master (5) @ Provost and Judge 
6) Intimate Secretary 
G) Perfect Master 
Mark Master (4) (4) Secret Master 


BLUE LODGE 


Fell 
(2) Fellowcraft Symbolic Degrees 


G) Entered Apprentice 


@) Master Mason | 
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Resolved, that a charter be granted to the Brothers of 
Boston, in Wayne County, authorizing them to organze 
a Lodge of Masons by the name of Downey Lodge No. 
233, and that Brothers Nicholas Druley be appointed 
Worshipful Master, John H. Sterns, Senior Warden, and 
Joseph M. Bulla, Junior Warden of said Lodge. 


At that time it had fourteen members. J. Clingenpeel was Treasurer, 
J. M. Jones, Secretary, I. N. Seaney, Senior Deacon, J. T. Druley, 
Junior Deacon, and Louis Figg, Treasurer. 

The young lodge prospered, and by the report made in May, 1859, 
to the Grand Lodge, had increased its membership to seventeen. 

Eventually, it acquired a Temple, the use of which it shared with the 
Universalist Church. Maintenance of the building and lodge expenses 
were negligible. Intiation fees, until 1935, were the attractive sum of 
only ten dollars, and the Lodge’s existence was without trial or tribu- 
lation. 

Finally the proximity of Richmond and the additional attractive 
recreational facilities of its Masonic Lodges, which Downey could not 
offer, caused the Brethren to consider consolidation with Richmond 
Lodge No. 196. 

On July 20, 1937, Downey Lodge voted to consolidate. On August 
3, the same year, our Lodge voted favorably on the plan 

With the blessings of the Grand Lodge the consolidation was ef- 
fected. Sixty Brethren from Downey became members of Richmond 
Lodge. 

The charter of Downey, with the rituals and Lodge seal, were sent 


to the Grand Lodge, and the Secretary made the Lodge’s last entry in 
the minutes, which was a touching requiem. 


Thus we write finis to Downey Lodge. 
May 25, 1858 to August 3, 1937. 
Aged 79 years—2 months—9 days. 


KING SOLOMON CHAPTER No. 4, ROYAL ARCH MASONS 


The two Grand Lodges of England were formed in 
1813. At that time, the definition of what constituted 
Ancient Craft Masonry was that “it shall consist of the 
degrees of Enter Apprentice, Fellow Craft, and Master 
Mason, together with the Holy Royal Arch.” 
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Twenty-five years afterwards, on January 1, 1838, appear the first 
official minutes of King Solomon Chapter. On December 16, 1837, a 
dispensation had been granted to “certain Royal Arch Masons residing 
in Richmond” by the General Grand Chapter of the United States, 
which had been in operation about forty years. Two weeks later Com- 
panion John Barney, Grand Lecturer of the State of Ohio, came to 
Richmond and installed the officers. James R. Mendenhall was installed 
as First High Priest and served eight consecutive years in this exalted 
office. In all, he was elected to this office fifteen times in twenty-five 
years. He was followed by Richmond Lodge’s William B. Smith, after 
the latter had served as Grand High Priest of the Grand Chapter of 
Indiana. On November 3, 1838, the General Grand Chapter notified 
the local Chapter that a perpetual charter had been granted it. This 
original charter, written in long hand, issued in Boston, Massachu- 
setts on September 14, 1838, was eventually received. By its terms, the 
right was given to confer not only the degrees of the Chapter, but the 
Select Masters Degree, now conferred by the Council. This privilege 
was apparently never exercised. 

The Grand Chapter of Indiana was duly organized December 25, 
1845, and thirteen years later, on May 1, 1858, a second charter was 
issued to King Solomon’s Chapter. In this document we note that from 
the printed form certain words were stricken out in red ink. The words 
stricken out were the admonition ‘“‘to conform to the edicts and regu- 
lations of the General Grand Chapter of the United States of America.” 
This indicates that when the forms were printed the General Grand 
Chapter was recognized, but that when our second charter was issued 
its influence was fading. 

Our Chapter’s present token (penny) has the date of May 21, 1858, 
inscribed thereon. This date, of course, was the date of the second 
charter. Students of Chapter history feel that the date on the token 
should show the date of the original charter, which was September 14, 
1838. King Solomon’s Chapter had lean years, as well as years of 
plenty. From September 4, 1841, until June 17, 1844, there were no 
meetings. At least we find no Lodge records of any. This happened 
again from May 24, 1849, to July 19, 1851. Prior to that time, the 
meetings of the Chapter were held in the Warner Building, where the 
City Building now stands. 

The Grand Communication of the Grand Chapter and Grand As- 
sembly of the Grand Council was held in Richmond May 17-18, 1859. 
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The Civil War service record of the Chapter shows but one entry. 
It reads as follows: 

“Tn the army—William P. Benton.” 

Since Masonic records do not further indicate Companion Benton’s 
illustrious war record, I believe it only just and proper that it be herein 
set forth. 

Companion Benton was the first man from Wayne County to re- 
spond when the Civil War began. Because of his experience as a 
soldier in the Mexican War he was made a captain. He became a 
colonel and later, by reason of gallantry in action, a brigadier general. 
It is recounted in Army records that he was wounded in the siege of 
Vicksburg (Miss.). Resigning his commission at the close of the War, 
he resumed the practice of law in Richmond. His office was on the 
southwest corner of Main and Marion (now Sixth) Streets. In 1866, 
he was appointed by President Andrew Johnson Collector of Internal 
Revenue at New Orleans (La.). There he died March 21, 1867. It is 
believed he was buried there. 

In his honor was named the William P. Benton Camp No. 28, De- 
partment of Indiana, Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War. 

After the Civil War, interest in Chapter work increased. A com- 
munication was received, authored by several Companions, asking the 
Chapter to recommend them for a dispensation to organize a new Chap- 
ter in Richmond. Feeling that the organization of a second Chapter 
was impractical the recommendation was not given. 

King Solomon Chapter No. 4 reports with justifiable pride that its 
own Companion Richard M. Stephenson, Past Master of Richmond 
Lodge No. 196, F. & A. M., is Excellent Grand Principal Sojourner of 
the Grand Chapter of Royal Arch Masons of Indiana. 

At the time we go to press the Chapter has approximately three 
hundred ninety members. 

Its officers are as follows: 


Walter Hickman, High Priest. 

Charles Atkins, King. 

Merle Hobson, Scribe. 

Earl G. Allman, Captain of the Host. 
Herbert Ashenfelter, Principal Sojourner. 
William E. Matti, Secretary. 

Darrell Thomas, Treasurer. 
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Melvin R. Hawkins, Royal Arch Captain. 
Ernest Holloway, Master of the Third Veil. 
Charles Gaddis, Master of the Second Veil. 
Manford Tuttle, Master of the First Veil. 
William Huber, Guard. 


WAYNE COUNCIL No. 10, ROYAL AND SELECT MASTERS 


The Council, which embraces the three cryptic degrees 

of the York Rite, is interesting and illuminating to all 

Master Masons. Those of us who have received Royal, 

Select, and Super-Excellent Master Degrees are rewarded 

by still further Light in Masonry. The Royal and Select 

Masters Degrees are exemplified here. The Super-Excellent, an optional 

Degree, and one of the most beautiful and elaborate Degrees of both the 
York and Scottish Rite, is given in Indianapolis. 

Our own Council, No. 10, R. and S. M. was chartered May 20, 
1857. Strangely, we find recorded in history that Brother Phillip Mason, 
who later became our Grand Master, received his Council Degrees in 
Richmond “about 1837.” Also in the minutes of Webb Lodge ot 
January 26, 1839, it is recorded that representatives of both Chapter 
and Council, acting with Brother Samuel Fleming, Past Master of W ebb 
Lodge, functioned as a committee which later purchased a carpet for the 
Lodge Room. 

No further documented history sheds light on the existence of a 
Council prior to its organization in 1857. The above two references 
indicate however, that some form of Council activity had developed 
as early as 1837. 

We are further influenced in our conclusion that Council work was 
being given prior to 1857, by the fact that nine local Masons were peti- 
tioners for a charter for a Council October 20, 1856. They were the 
first charter members, and to be such would necessarily have received the 
Degrees of Council prior to their petition. The charter was issued 
May 20, 1857. 

The Grand Communication of the Grand Chapter and Grand Council 
was held in Richmond, Indiana, May 17, and 18th, 1859. 

The growth and development of our Council No. 10 was slow 
and gradual. It met in the Webb Lodge Hall. We learn that in 1865 
the meeting place was on the northwest corner of Main and Sixth 
Streets, and we presume that it continued to meet in Webb Lodge Hall 
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until the new Temple was occupied. In 1884 it had thirty-seven members 
and was growing. : 

In 1887, interest in the Council waned, and membership and attend- 
ance declined. It was the judgment of the members to surrender its 
Charter. This was done April 22, 1887. For sixteen years there was 
no Council in Richmond. A Dispensation for a Council was issued 
April 2, 1903, and on October 21, 1903 a Charter was granted to Wayne 
Council, being designated as No. 75. Its original number, No. 10, was 
later restored. 

On October 18, 1932, the Assembly of Grand Council of Royal and 
Select Masters, held its Seventy-seventh Annual Assembly at Richmond, 
Indiana. It was reported to have been a very satisfactory convention. 


It now has 302 members. 


The officers are: 


Richard M. Stephenson, [lustrious Master. 

Earl A. Smith, Deputy Master. 

Herbert Ashenfelter, Principal Conductor of Work. 
Clarence M. Parks, Recorder. 

William Matti, Treasurer. 

Harold Smith, Captain of the Guard. 

William Huber, Sentinel. 

Charles Delauter, Conductor of Council. 

Manford Tuttle, Steward. 


RICHMOND COMMANDERY No. 8, K. T. 


A “Host’ whose armor is truth, whose watchword 1s 
brotherly love, whose mission is peace, whose purpose is 
moral and intellectual development, must in time capture 
the world. 


The Commandery, being the Chivalric Degrees of the 

Bens York Rite, consists of three degrees. They are Order of 
por Red Cross, Order of Malta, and Order of the Temple. 

The “Knights of the Temple” were so called because in 

the year 1113 Baldwin II, King of Jerusalem, assigned 

them quarters in the Temple. In the darkest period of medieval history, 


when all Europe was steeped in oppression and feudal tyranny, and at a 
time when the fate of Christianity was threatened, a group of valiant 
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men swore to the service of the Master and the protection of his fol- 
lowers. They termed themselves “Poor Fellow-Soldiers of Jesus 
Christ.” Nine of these valiant souls were the first of the Knights of 
the Temple. Hugo De Pagains (“De Pagens,” by modern spelling) 
was their leader. Their initial mission was the guarding of the road 
to the Holy City, and making it safe and secure against those who 
persecuted Christian pilgrims visiting Jerusalem for devotion and 
worship. 

How the Order grew, its great battles with the Saracen, its victories 
and defeats in the Crusades, must be told in a separate work devoted 
entirely to this great Order. 

The history of the vicious and sadistic animosity of the French king, 
Philip IV, who was inappropriately called “Philip The Fair,” and his 
alliance with Pope Clement V, to destroy the order of the Templars 
during the period of time between the years 1307 and 1312, which was 
designed chiefly to seize their goods and estates and destroy their in- 
fluence, is a history of diabolical political and ecclesiastical evil. 

The account of the trial of De Molay and Commander Guy de Mau- 
passant, held in the courtyard of Notre Dame, when these two faced 
false charges and were confronted with spurious confessions, and being 
denied witnesses in their favor and advice of counsel, is an account of 
courage unequalled in history. Realizing their fate, they spoke brave 
words of high praise of the Order. The tribunal hesitated to pronounce 
sentence. Philip, The Fair, contrived to have them taken to an island in 
the Seine, near his palace, and there burned to ashes at the stake. 

The organization of Knights Templar was thus deprived of leader- 
ship, and became disorganized. The private wealth of all members was 
confiscated. By edict, its meetings were forbidden forever. The Com- 
panions found shelter in Operative Masonry, and continued to grow. 
In England in 1740, it came out into the light of day again. Shortly 
thereafter, it reached the shores of America. We find a record of the 
Templars August 28, 1769, in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Today, a half million Masons are members and subscribe to its 
tenets. Its future and benign influence is assured. Being based on the 
Christian religion, ‘‘its faith is well founded.” Its tradition and history 
may be summed up in the words of St. Paul. He said, “I have fought 
a good fight.” 


In the printed volume of the proceedings of the Grand Commandery 
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of Knights Templar of Indiana in 1940, appears the following historical 
notation : 
Warrant from W. B. Hubbard, General Grand Master 
of the General Grand Encampment of the Umted States 
to form a State Grand Encampment for the State of Indi- 
ana, was dated at Columbus, Ohio, on April 24, 1854. 
The Grand Encampment (now Commandery) for the 
State of Indiana was formed and organized at Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana, on May 16, 1854. 

Richmond Commandery No. 8, Knights Templar, received its char- 
ter on April 5, 1865. Its first Eminent Commander was Lewis Burk, 
a member of Richmond Lodge. There were twelve charter members, 
all of whom had been previously received in the Order at Connersville 
Commandery No. 6, Knights Templar. 

Richmond Commandery No. 8 became one of the large Comman- 
deries in the state, and at the turn of the century its roster of one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine members was a veritable “Who’s Who” of Rich- 
mond. Names of the professional and industrial leaders of Richmond 
filled its membership. 

On April 19, 1899, the Grand Commandery of Knights Templar 
of the State of Indiana honored our city by holding its forty-fifth 
Annual Conclave here. This was the occasion when our own Sir John 
H. Nicholson, Right Eminent Grand Commander, was honored as he 
relinquished his post after a distinguished service. 

Sir John L. Rupe, Commander of Richmond Commandery No. 8, 
welcomed the Conclave. Right Eminent Grand Commander Nicholson 
gave a brief farewell address. Sir William Perryman, of Terre Haute, 
at this session was elected Right Eminent Grand Commander. 

On May 8, 9, 1940, the eighty-sixth Annual Conclave of the Grand 
Commandery of Knights Templar of Indiana was held in “the Asylum 
of Richmond Commandery No. 8 at Richmond, Indiana.” Our own Sir 
Ralph P. Cain, Grand Commander, presided. At that session he retired 
from that eminent position. 

There was a Grand Parade. Schools were dismissed and the town 
turned out to witness the march of eight bands and complements of 
sixteen separate Commandery formations, including one from Dayton, 
Ohio. The mass formation of a thousand uniformed Sir Knights was a 
beautiful sight. Eminent guests from Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan and 
Illinois were present and honored. Grand Commander Cain’s address 
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was well received, and he presided with great skill and dignity. 

The Conclave was a great success. 

Richmond Commandery No. 8 then had a hundred and seventy-four 
members. It now has two hundred five members. 

Its officers are: 

Richard M. Stephenson, Commander. 

Edwin R. Kerchaval, Generalissimo. 

Earl A. Smith, Senior Warden. 

James P. Green, Junior Warden. 

Charles E. Verregge, Treasurer. 

Clarence M. Parks, Recorder. 

Keith R. Crum, Warder. 

Vernon Lamm, Sword Bearer. 


SCOTTISH RITE 


In the minute book of King Solomon Chapter No. 4, 
Royal Arch Masons, Richmond, Indiana, there is a page 
set aside “to the memory of Philip Chant.” It further 
recites that he “received the Scottish Rite Degrees in 
Richmond, February 7, 1867.” This is one of the few 
recorded instances of a Brother having received Scottish Rite Masonry 
in Richmond. 

It is evident from this, that Scottish Rite Masonry was practiced in 
a Richmond Valley at an early date. 

The history of the Scottish Rite in Indiana reveals that in 1860, 
a division had taken place in the Northern jurisdiction of the Scottish 
Rite Supreme Council. Each faction had strived for superiority. One 
Council was the New York or Raymond Council, the original Council. 
The other was the Boston or Van Rensselaer Council. In 1860 the New 
York Supreme Council authorized the Grand Consistory of Indiana, 
with headquarters at LaPorte. Eldridge G. Hamilton, of that city, was 
appointed District Deputy Inspector General. He established twenty- 
five constituent bodies in various cities of Indiana, among them being 
those in Richmond. The date of the organization of the four Scottish 
Rite bodies here was February 6, 1867. Evidently Brother Philip Chant, 
who was the first mentioned in this Chapter, was the first intiate of the 
Scottish Rite bodies. The entry in the Chapter Records, above re- 
ferred to, indicate he received all degrees of the Scottish Rite in Rich- 
mond, the day after the charter was issued. 
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There were not enough charter members to fill all the offices with 
different individuals, so we find a great duplication of names among 
the first officers in the Scottish Rite. 

On the wall of the examination room in our Temple we find a 
passport of Nicholas Druley, certifying that on May 27, 1867, he re- 
ceived his thirty-second degree from Richmond Consistory No. 2 at 
Richmond, Indiana. It was attested by William W. Austin, Secretary. 
Brother Austin was a Master Mason of Webb Lodge. From these two 
records of initiation, we may safely assume that the bodies were more 
than mere bodies “on paper,” but actually conferred the degrees. 

Master Masons who have received the Scottish Rite Degrees will 
wonder how a handful of Brethren accomplished the communication of 
so many degrees requiring such large casts and elaborate equipment. 

In May of 1867, the two rival Supreme Councils resolved their 
differences. All former acts of both Councils were approved and all 
existing bodies were recognized. 

At a subsequent meeting in Indianapolis December 17th of that 
year, the Indiana bodies met and laid down stringent rules for giving 
the Work. 

These regulations were perhaps too onerous for the small bodies. 
One by one they gave up the struggle, and became delinquent in dues 
and financially unsound. Only Indianapolis survived. After 1868, ap- 
parently no work was done by the Richmond bodies. 

The local Consistory, on April 19, 1873, surrendered its charter. 
To the everlasting credit of Richmond Consistory, it is recorded that 
when its activities terminated all dues to the Supreme Council were paid 
in full. Few other consistories throughout the state can claim such dis- 
tinction. 

Wayne County Master Masons may now join the Scottish Rite 
through either Indianapolis or Fort Wayne Valleys. Whitewater Valley 
Scottish Rite Club, consisting of Scottish Rite Masons of Wayne County, 
is active in this community. 


TARUM SHRINE CLUB, INC. 

The Tarum Shrine Club, Inc., of Richmond, Indiana, 
is an organization of members of the Ancient Arabic 
Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. The Shrine is not 
a Masonic organization but is highly regarded by Masons. 
Eligibility to the Shrine is limited to Masons who 
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are Knight Templars or 32° Scottish Rite Masons. It is known as the 
“playground of Masonry” but its justifiable claim to greatness is its oper- 
ation of the world’s greatest philanthropy—the Shrine’s Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Hospitals. These seventeen hospitals were built and are maintained 
entirely by Shriners. There is no solicitation for funds from those not 
members of the Shrine. Since the inception of the plan the cost has been 
over forty million dollars. The annual maintenance expense is three 
million five hundred thousand dollars. The hospitals are located 
throughout the United States, in Canada, Mexico and Honolulu. 
The sole requisite for admission of a child to these modern “Tem- 
ples of Mercy” is the financial inability of the child’s parents to 
pay for such surgery, hospitalization and treatment elsewhere. The 
Shrine is proud that 250,000 children have been cured or materially 
helped by this benevolence. 1200 are on the waiting list for admission 
to the hospitals. 

As early as 1920, local Shriners organized a social club known as 
the Zem Zem Club. It functioned about ten years. There was some in- 
termittent local activity of Shriners for several years thereafter, but it was 
not until 1943 that the present club was organized. It adopted the name 
of Tarum, which is Murat, the name of the Indianapolis Temple, spelled 
backwards. It became an incorporated club, with monthly meetings 
and ladies’ nights. 

While its purpose is social, this fine local organization has included 
in its activities considerable assistance to the crippled children of the 
community. Its traditional Christmas Party for Crippled Children iS 
eagerly anticipated by the little guests. Food, gifts, entertainment and 
fun is the order of business. 


THE WAYNE COUNTY ACTUAL MASTERS AND WARDENS 
ASSOCIATION 


This important organization, whose membership consists of the 
Worshipful Masters and Wardens of the Masonic Lodges of Wayne 
County, and which makes all Past Masters eligible to Honorary mem- 
bership, was organized to promote the “seneral welfare of Blue Lodge 
Masonry in Wayne County.” It began May 12, 1944. Its first officers 
were Fred C. Pfaff (Webb Lodge), President; Paul Mull (Hiram No. 
417), Vice-President, and Paul E. Mueller (Richmond Lodge No. 196), 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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The first meeting of each year of the Association is held directly 
after all county lodges have installed their officers. There is a meeting 
in May of each year in which the matters on the Grand Lodge agenda 
are discussed, and a policy developed most favorable to the thinking of 
the Wayne County Lodges. 


Meetings of the Association are held at the time of Friendship 
nights of the various Lodges. At the May 13, 1949 meeting of our 
Wayne County Organization the need of sewing machines for girls at 
the Franklin Home was pointed out. A collection was taken up for this 
purpose, and thus began the practice of collections for baseball, tennis 
and basketball equipment for the boys and girls at the Home. Now with 
the advent of a playground director at the Home, this equipment has 
been very useful to the physical fitness of those participating. 


This organization, being a forum for discussion of matters endemic 
to the Blue Lodges, has been of great benefit to the officers Ontne 
Lodges of Wayne County. 


LOYAL CHAPTER No. 49, ORDER OF EASTERN STAR 


The Order of Eastern Star, the members of which are 
the wives, widows, mothers, sisters, daughters, adopted 
daughters of Master Masons, and Master Masons, has 
become an important satellite of the Masonic firmament. 


Our own Loyal Chapter No. 49 of this Order, with seven hundred 
and fifty-six members, and being twenty-ninth in size of our State’s 
five hundred eighty-two chapters, is widely known and recognized for 
its cultural achievements, especially in the field of music, and for the 
excellence of its ritualistic work. 


The Order is international in scope, and takes its place in the galaxy 
of great Orders. It may justifiably claim its birth as 1765, in the palmy 
days of the Empire in France. The Empress Josephine was the head 
of the Order, and many women of the highest standing were active 
members. In France its name was “la Maconnerie des Dames.” The 
French ritual, translated into English by Brother Albert Pike, was the 
basis of the modern American version. At first there were several 
degrees ; 
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In 1850, Master Mason Brother Robert Morris undertook a revision 
of the Continental version, reducing it to a single degree. He has written 
a very interesting account of his work in authoring the ritual. He re- 
counts its conception from “the Holy Writings”; how he developed 
the characters, the Five Points, the Colors, floral wreaths, and the 
composition of the lectures. As interesting historical reading, his “Ro- 
sary of the Eastern Star,” which was published in 1865, is highly 
recommended. 


The plan of the modern Eastern Star spread rapidly throughout 
the world. Ladies in homespun, and their sisters in satin, received the 
new Order enthusiastically. 


Lest we feel that the development and growth of the Star was along 
a primrose path, it should be known that many Masons termed the new 
Order “petticoat Masonry,” and ridiculed it. A rival organization was 
started in New York, to “break” the Star. Much money was spent on 
this organization to plague and pauperize the Star in its growth. This 
destructive Order did not survive, and is well-nigh forgotten. Even 
now, the states of Pennsylvania and New Jersey still do not recognize 
the Star, and will not permit their Master Masons to belong. 


On May 6, 1874, a Grand Chapter of Eastern Star for the State of 
Indiana was organized. It was the sixth Grand Chapter in the United 
States. It is interesting historically to note that immediately the Indiana 
Grand Chapter became important in the development of the Order. It 
was our own State Grand Chapter which issued the invitation to the 
other Grand Chapters to meet in Indianapolis November 15, 1876. At 
this important convention, committees were appointed to further revise 
the ritual and to organize a General Grand Chapter. This work was 
completed and a constitution was adopted. This was the ground work 
for the next session of the General Grand Chapter, which was held in 
Chicago May 8, 1878. At that convocation, the name of the organiza- 
tion became officially “The General Grand Chapter of the Order of 
Eastern Star.” 


Seven years after the General Grand Chapter of Eastern Star was 
organized, our own Richmond Chapter came into being. This occurred 
in 1881 by Dispensation. Its designation was then “Loyal Chapter No. 
49, by Dispensation.” The local Chapter was chartered April 14, 1881. 
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It had thirty-seven charter members, and an “excellent corps of offi- 
cers.” : 

When Richmond Lodge No. 196, Free and Accepted Masons, be- 
comes one hundred years old this year, Loyal Chapter No. 49 of the 
Order of Eastern Star will celebrate its seventy-fifth birthday. 

The first meetings were held on the second Saturdays of each month 
on the third floor of the Hittle Building, on the northwest corner of 
Main and 9th Streets. When the new Masonic Temple, at North 9th 
and A Streets, was completed in 1895, the meetings were held there. 

Clara B. Kendall, a charter member and the first secretary, became 
Grand Esther in 1883, Associate Grand Matron in 1885 and Worthy 
Grand Matron of the Grand Chapter in 1886. A charter member, Edwin 
D. Palmer, was Associate Grand Patron in 1886, and Worthy Grand 
Patron in 188/. 

Richmond may be proud of its local Chapter. It rapidly grew to a 
membership of one hundred and thirty-one by 1888. Then there was a 
period when there was a decided loss of membership, so by 1892 there 
were but sixty-five members. In 1895 and 1896, the attendance record 
was so creditable that an amendment was passed to meet on the first and 
third Saturdays of each month instead of the single monthly meeting 
on the second Saturday. 

On December 26, 1946, the local Chapter sponsored, and there was 
installed at that time, an assembly of Rainbow for Gurls. 

The names of some of the other members who have been important 
in the organization are as follows: 


Harriett Sigler, District Deputy, 1939-1940 ; Grand Ruth, 1943-1944. 
Edna Shissler, District Deputy, 1929. 

Emma Hobson, Grand Electa. 

Anna May Reeg, Grand Representative. 

Marjorie McGriff, District Deputy, 1954. 


The officers of the local Star at the time we go to print are: 
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RICHMOND CHAPTER, ORDER OF DE MOLAY 


The Order of De Molay originated in March, 1919, in a boys’ club 
in Kansas City, fathered by Brother Frank Land. The original club 
had but twelve members. The Order was so well received that in two 
years’ time there were two thousand members. 

Brother Land conceived the idea of the ritual, which was written by 
Brother Frank A. Marshall. 

The first chapter, known as Kansas City Chapter, instituted April 
1, 1919, is now the Mother Chapter of the world. The purpose of the 
Order is make better boys, better men, and better citizens. The eligibility 
for membership is for boys between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one 
years. 

There are two degrees in the Order. The first inculcates the cardinal 
virtues of the Order, and the latter is historical and spectacular. It is 
based on the heroism of Jacques De Molay, a Master of the ancient Order 
of the Temple. We have written concerning this heroic Brother in the 
portion of this work devoted to Richmond Commandery No. 8, K.T. 
Master Masons may witness this beautiful and stirring exemplification 
of the degrees. 

Richmond Chapter was instituted in Richmond on May 19, 1922, 
at the Washington Theatre, which was on the southeast corner of North 
8th and A Streets. The work was exemplified by the Indianapolis 
Chapter. Richmond Commandery No. 8, K.T., originally sponsored the 
Order. At the present time it is sponsored by Richmond and Webb 
Lodges. 
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The first officers of Richmond Chapter were James Rees, M. C., 
Edwin Ross, S. C., Mural Hamilton, J. C. 

Meetings of the Chapter were first held at the 1.0.0.F. Hall, but at 
the present time its meetings are in the Masonic Temple. 

By 1942, when the local Chapter was organized, there were 210 
Chapters in the United States with over one hundred thousand mem- 
bers. The Order is international in scope. There are now 1,800 Chap- 
ters throughout the world with total active membership of one hundred 
fifteen thousand. There are 67 Chapters in our State with sixty-eight 
hundred in active membership. Richmond Chapter, with 80 members, 
is one of the first Chapters of the State in number. 

To honor the Mason whose name the Order bears, funds were raised 
by donations for a statue to De Molay of heroic proportions to be 
erected in Paris. 

The Order awards honors to its members. Eligibility to the Cross 
of Honor is three years’ continuous membership in the Council of 
the Order. 

Young Tommy Tuttle, in May, 1955, received the first Chevalier 
Award, for his faithful work in the Order, and for his excellent portrayal 
of the part of the martyr, DeMolay. 

Brother Howard D. Walters, “Dad” of the local Chapter, in 1955 
was awarded the Legion of Honor. Brother Walters has been Lieutenant 
Governor of the State Council of De Molay for the past six years, and 
has been in charge of the Chapters of Wayne, Union and Randolph 
counties. 


RAINBOW GIRLS 


On December 26, 1946, Loyal Chapter of Eastern Star (Richmond) 
fostered the installation of an Assembly of Order of The Rainbow 
for Girls. The Assembly was constituted November 11, 1947. 

The growth of this order is fantastic, and is particularly interesting 
to Indiana Masons. 

In 1922 Brother W. Mark Sexton, who had been raised in 1902 in 
Bloomfield, Indiana Lodge No. 80, and who had removed to Oklahoma, 
sensed the need for an order to supply for girls the teachings so ably 
supplied by De Molay for boys. He wrote the ritual, and supplied the 
Order with its name. The degrees were first exemplified to a class of 
171 girls in McAlister, Oklahoma. The seat of authority of the Order 
is still there. 
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Received with enthusiasm, the Order is international in scope, and 
now has 500,000 members throughout the world. Indiana has 102 Chap- 
ters and 14,000 members. The local Chapter has 220 members. 


A girl between twelve and eighteen, whose father is a Master Mason, 
or whose mother belongs to the Order of Eastern Star, or a girl who is 
a friend of a Rainbow Girl and who is sponsored by a Master Mason 
or an Eastern Star, is eligible to join the Order. 


Based upon the tenets of the teachings of the Bible, love of God, 
parents, home and country, its future is assured. 


In June, 1955, at the 15th Grand Assembly at Bloomington, Indiana, 
Most Worshipful Grand Master Joseph A. Batchelor of Indiana re- 
ceived a check for $1,000.00 as the contribution by the Indiana Rainbow 
Girls toward the new hospital facilities at the Franklin Home. 

The following members from Richmond have been signally honored 
as follows: Louanna Reeg, Grand Representative from Indiana (1947), 
Grand Drill Leader (1948), being the first elected to that office, Grand 
Worthy Advisor (1952), and Cynthia Patti, Grand Chaplain (1947). 


MANETHO SHRINE No. 15, WHITE SHRINE OF JERUSALEM 
(Richmond, Indiana) 


The Order of the White Shrine of Jerusalem was organized under 
a charter of incorporation dated October 23, 1894, under the laws of 
the State of Illinois. 

As is so often the case in early organizations, differences arose 
among the members. One group withdrew from the original body and 
organized a second Supreme White Shrine of the Order under a special 
act of the legislature of Michigan. These two Supreme White Shrines 
organized and granted charters to subordinate White Shrines. Each 
was the same in every respect except in “rituals and secret work.” 


Eventually, due to the earnest desire of both Supreme White Shrines 
and the members of the subordinate White Shrines, a union was accom- 
plished under the Illinois authority. Thus united, the Supreme White 
Shrine met for the first annual session October 8, 9, 1909. 


In this Order there is but one degree. Its beliefs are in the existence 
of a Supreme Being, in the Christian religion and its defense, and in 
the continuation of the honor of its members who, voluntarily having 
assumed its obligations, perpetuate its beliefs. 
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Its ritual, founded on the Nativity, had wide appeal and the Order 
grew. 

The organization meeting of the local White Shrine was held Au- 
gust 4, 1938, at the K. of P. Hall. Ernest Pegg was Chairman. Asa 
result of this meeting, on September 9, 1938, a Dispensation was 
eranted to organize an Order of the White Shrine of Jerusalem in 
Richmond, Indiana, to be known as Manetho Shrine No. 15—U. D. 


On this date a banquet was held at the Leland Hotel, following the 
institutional ceremonies of the new White Shrine in the Eagles Hall. 
The work was in charge of the Supreme Officers and officers of Indi- 
anapolis White Shrine No. 6. A class of one hundred was obligated, 
and thus became charter members. Mrs. Grace Miller became the first 
Worthy High Priestess and Walter Snavely the First Watchman of 
the Shepherds. Olive Pearce was Prophetess and Ray Kercheval As- 
sociate Watchman of the Shepherds. 


The charter of Manetho White Shrine was granted May 9, 1939. 
By the time the local Order was three years old it had assets consisting 
of robes and paraphernalia of the value of one thousand dollars. 


Social activities promote a spirit of fellowship, and its united effort 
in behalf of its Material Objective has become a great charity. 


Originally, its Material Objective was “the treatment and cure of 
blindness, and the helping of the blind to make themselves self-sustain- 
ing.” Now it covers a wide field of “other meritorious objects of char- 
ity, funds for which are by voluntary contribution by members of the 
subordinate White Shrines.’ The history of the White Shrines’ aid, 
furnishing those who can receive it from no other sources, is long and 
notable. 

The state association held its spring meeting in Richmond, Indiana, 
April 20, 1946. In that year, Manetho White Shrine had a membership 
of two hundred and seventy-nine. It now has approximately four 
hundred. 

At the present time, a man must be a Master Mason to be a member. 
There is no prerequisite of membership for women in the Order. 

The local White Shrine has been honored by Supreme appointments. 
On May 25, 1951, the local White Shrine gave the work when Good 
Shepherd White Shrine at Connersville was instituted. Meetings are 
held in the I. O. O. F. Hall, Richmond, Indiana. 


PRESIDENTS WHO WERE MASONS 


There is a widespread misconception among Masons, and the public 
generally, regarding the number of Presidents of the United States 
who have been Masons. At a Masonic banquet, at about the time of 
World War I, the speaker made the erroneous statement that “every 
President of the United States except Woodrow Wilson had been a 
Mason.” It was true that President Wilson was not a Mason but it 
certainly was not the fact that every President except him had been of 
our Order. 

We have only to read “Letters on Masonic Institutions’ by John 
Quincy Adams to find a vicious diatribe against Masonry by a non- 
Masonic President. He wrote that Masons were “atheists, foes of 
Chrisitanity and practicers of moral depravity.” The unquestioned 
faith in God of his great Masonic contemporaries proved the falsity of 
his charges. 

Lodge records prove that thirteen of all our presidents have been 
Masons. 

The following pages are devoted to these Presidents who were are 
Brethern, with a thumbnail sketch of each. 


George Washington (1732-1799) 


To write a thumbnail sketch of this great Mason, who had every 
right to be termed “Father of His Country,” is impossible. To comment 
on him as Commander-in-chief of the American forces against the 
English in the Revolutionary War would be a history of the War itself. 
His was the military genius and strength of character, fortified by his 
trust in God and faith well founded, that spelled Victory with a small, 
ragged, starving army of poorly equipped men who were fighting for 
a righteous cause. The horror of the winters at Valley Fodge and Jockey 
Hollow will ever live in the memory of men as supreme examples of 
fortitude. It was Brother Washington who kept the pitifully small 
army steadfast. As a military leader he obtained great results with 
slender means by taking every advantage of the weakness of the enemy. 

After the war, his followers wanted to make him King, which he 
rejected. His sole aim had been the independence of the Colonies. 

His untiring leadership to formulate a Constitution, as a basis of 
government, and his tremendous contribution to the early years of the 
Republic would fill volumes. 
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Properly he has been described as “the silent and persuasive Spirit 
of Free Masonry.” All through his life, patriotism and Masonry were 
inseparable. Masonry was his strength and bulwark, his solace and con- 
solation. He expressed the comfort and peacefulness he experienced 
at make-shift Lodges at battle fronts. 


Washington was initiated in the Lodge at Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
November 4, 1752, he being then four months under his twenty-first 
year.* He was passed on August 4, 1752, and later in the same month 
was raised. Fredericksburg is to this day venerated as Washington’s 
Mother Lodge. The Holy Bible, on which he took the obligation, is still 
in its possession. He refused to become Grand Master of Virginia 
because “he did not consider it Masonically legal, that one who had 
never been installed as Master or Warden of a Lodge should be elected 
Grand Master.” In October, 1781, upon the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, he celebrated the surrender with Brothers John 
Marshall, the great Supreme Court jurist, and Brother Lafayette at 
the Masonic Lodge. In 1785 he became Worshipful Master of the 
Alexandria Lodge, serving twenty months. 


After election as first President, he took the oath of office in New 
York City, which was then the capital. He was then Worshipful Master 
of his own lodge. The oath was administered by Brother Robert R. 
Livingston, Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of New York. The 
Marshall of the Day was Brother General Jacob Morton, who suc- 
ceeded Livingston as Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of New York. 
The escort was Brother General Morgan Lewis, who was to become 
Grand Master of New York. The Holy Bible was from St. John’s 
Lodge No. 1. 


The cornerstone of the capital in Washington was laid by Brother 
Washington, wearing the apron presented him by Brother Lafayette. 
He died December 14, 1799. Appropriately, each attending physician 
was a Mason, and one a Worshipful Master. The Grand Lodge of 
Maryland buried him. 

The mental characteristics which make a man a great soldier are 
usually not those that fit him to be a good president, but Washington’s 


* The writer was continually perplexed by the discovery that throughout the 
early periods of our history, men were made Masons before they reached ma- 
jority, i.e., twenty-one years of age. His discovery that it was not until about 
1800 that “lawful age” was determined to be twenty-one years of age has dis- 
pelled his dilemma. Prior to 1800, if a young candidate could “understand the 
work and obligations” he was considered of lawful age. 
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judgment, good sense and moderation adapted him to be a fine chief 
executive. Re-elected in 1792, he reluctantly resumed his duties. His 
farewell address to Congress in 1796, so full of wise advice, is recog- 
nized as one of the great State papers of the country. It should be 
studied by every citizen of our country. He declined a third term, and 
died soon afterwards. 


James Monroe (1758-1831) 


Brother Monroe before he became President, master-minded the 
purchase of the western half of the most valuable river valley in the 
world, known as “Louisiana Purchase.” His chief act while President, 
was the promulgation of his presidential message of the “Monroe Doc- 
trine.” He was a Master Mason of Williamsburg Lodge No. 6. 


Andrew Jackson (1767-1845) 


Brother Jackson was a general of the army, lawyer, senator, gover- 
nor of Florida, and President of the United States. He was a promi- 
nent Mason, of gentle disposition, but a combative and belligerent man. 
Study of history shows that his was a time when men were compelled 
to fight. He fought when a right or principle was at stake. He was 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Tennessee. 


James K. Polk (1795-1849) 


Brother Polk was a lawyer, congressman, speaker of the House 
and governor of Tennessee. He was elected President on the “Oregon 
Question,” and the slogan ‘54-40 or Fight.” During his administration, 
he secured areas which were to become the states of Utah, New Mexico, 
and California, indeed an empire of land. He held various stations in 
Columbia Lodge No. 31 at Columbia, Tennessee. 


James Buchanan (1791-1868) 


Brother Buchanan was a lawyer, congressman, diplomat, United 
States Senator, Secretary of State and President of the United States. 
In crisis over slavery, he could not bring himself to send arms to pre- 
vent North Carolina from disrupting the Union by its secession. How- 
ever, he would not bend to the will of the seceders. He has been called 
“non-distinguished.” We take issue with that. In a stormy crisis, he 
held the wheel steadily. He became a Mason in Lodge No. 43, Lan- 
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caster, Pennsylvania, and later its Worshipful Master. He was a 
Deputy of the Pennsylvania Grand Lodge. . 


Andrew Johnson (1808-1875) 


Brother Johnson was a self-educated man; became Congressman, 
Governor of Tennessee, Senator and Lincoln’s Vice-President. He 
became President on Lincoln’s death. He was a man of indomitable 
will. Like Brother Andrew Jackson, he beileved in “the common 
people.” He revered the Constitution, and upheld the Union, but did 
not believe in abolition. When he became President the great War of 
the States had well-nigh destroyed the South. If Brother Buchanan 
had problems, Brother Johnson’s were multiplied. The country was a 
sea of angry cliques and cabals, political bosses, and conspiracy. Im- 
peachment proceedings were inspired and instigated by Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, a foe of Masonry. An anti-Mason craze of the times was partially 
inspired by the writings of John Quincy Adams. The impeachment 
failed by one vote, and rightfully so. 

He was initiated and raised in Greenville, Tennessee, Lodge No. 3. 


James A. Garfield (1831-1881) 


Brother Garfield was a scholar, a college president, a master mathe- 
matician, a general and fluent orator. His mastery of debate swept 
him into the Presidency. He would have made a good President, but 
was assassinated less than six months after his inauguration. 

He received his first two degrees in Masonry in Magnolia Lodge 
No. 20, at Columbus, Ohio, and his Master Mason Degree in Columbus, 
Ohio, in Lodge No. 30. Columbia Commandery No. 2 in Washington, 
of which he was a member, escorted his body to Cleveland, after his 
death. 


William McKinley (1843-1901) 


Brother McKinley was a major in the Civil War. He was a lawyer, 
Congressman, Governor of Ohio and twenty-fifth President of the 
United States. Although he was a man of peace in private character, 
seven of his adult years were spent in war. It was he who declared 
war on Spain when he was President. He was assassinated and died 
September 14, 1901. 

Although a Northern soldier, he became a Mason in Hiram Lodge 
No. 21 of Winchester, Virginia. He demitted and became a charter 
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member of Eagle Lodge No. 43, of Canton, Ohio. This Lodge was 
afterwards named after him. In 1883, the Templar Degree was con- 
ferred upon him in Canton Commandery No. 38. 


Theodore Roosevelt (1858-1919) 


Brother Theodore Roosevelt has been described as “the most inter- 
esting President we ever had.’ He was an orator, scholar, explorer, big 
game hunter, writer, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, soldier, leader of 
the “Rough Riders” in the war with Spain in Cuba, Governor of New 
York, elected Vice-President with Brother McKinley, and became 
President upon McKinley’s assassination in 1901. He was elected 
President of the United States in 1904, and fostered the development 
of the Panama Canal. He brought about the peace between Russia 
and Japan, and was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. He was the leader 
of the Progressive, or Bull Moose, Party. 


He was perhaps one of the most enthusiastic Masons of all the 
Presidents. He did not become a Mason until 1901, when he was forty- 
three and Vice-President, but from that date he took Masonry with the 
gusto he displayed as chief executive. You may have seen pictures of 
him with the Master’s apron and jewel. He was never a Worshipful 
Master, but acting as Worshipful Master he laid cornerstones from 
coast to coast. He was a Master Mason in Matinecock Lodge No. 806 
at Oyster Bay, Long Island. 


William Howard Taft (1857-1930) 


Our esteemed Brother William Howard Taft was a lawyer, Secre- 
tary of War, President of the United States and Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. He was also the first civil Governor of the Philippine 
Islands. He was professor of law at Yale University. He negotiated 
many treaties, fostered the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act, established the 
postal savings system and parcel post, created the Department of Labor 
and added to the Union of States New Mexico and Arizona. A kindly, 
jovial man, in all things a scholar, he was a typical American. 


He had the distinction of being made a Mason “at sight,” on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1909, in Cincinnati, Ohio. Only a Grand Master can make a 
Mason “at sight.” He does this by waiving the three degrees, and ad- 
ministering the obligations at one sitting. The candidate thus made, 
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must then petition for membership in a Lodge of his choice* He chose 
to become a member of Kilwinning Lodge No. 356 of Cincinnati. 
Later, in a Masonic speech, he made it plain that the exceptional mode 
of his initiation had not been of his own choosing, but was due to cir- - 
cumstances over which he had no control. 


Warren G. Harding (1865-1923) 


Brother Harding was educated in law, became a newspaper pub- 
lisher, and was elected to the United States Senate. He became Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1920. While a senator, he fought the 
League of Nations, and made quite a name thereby. He was a genius 
for friendships, but made unwise cabinet selections. He permitted his 
friendships to override his judgment. The outstanding achievements 
of his administration were the Armament Limitations Conferences, and 
the British debt settlement. He died in office. 

He was initiated as an Entered Apprentice in Marion, Ohio, Lodge 
No. 70, June 28, 1901. For some unexplained reason, he did not re- 
ceive his Fellowcraft Degree until August 13, 1920, which was nineteen 
years later, and was raised to the Sublime Degree August 27, 1920. 
History does not reveal the reason for this delay. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt (1882-1945) 


Brother Roosevelt was a political personality. He was born of blue 
blood, with a natural and untaught skill in appeal for popular vote. 
After a short period in which he tried the practice of law, he became 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and was twice elected Governor of 
New York. 

His place in history is a matter of prophecy, which as George Elliott 
says, is “the most gratuitous of errors.’ As President, he took control 
of all the banks in the country by Act of Congress in 1933, in the midst 
of an economic depression, as a “peacetime emergency.” We will re- 
member him for the National Recovery Act (NRA), Public Works 
Administration (PWA), Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA), relief 
and public works appropriations, the calling in of all gold and “The 
New Deal.’ He was criticized for attempting to “pack” the Supreme 
Court. The AAA (Agricultural Adjustment Administration), HOLC 
(Home Owners Loan Corporation), insurance of bank deposits and 


* Some Grand Lodges do not admit this prerogative in practice, insisting that 
each and every candidate must be made a “Mason in due and ancient form.” 
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old age pensions (Social Security Act )are all remembered as his acts 
and the acts of his administration. The Lend-Lease bill, by which fifty 
over-aged destroyers were traded to Britain for naval bases, was the 
child of his fertile mind. He became World War II President by the 
Japanese sneak attack on Pearl Harbor. Although wealthy, he de- 
nounced “economic royalty.” 

The same Lodge which made Brother George Washington honorary 
member in 1879, Holland Lodge No. 8 in New York City, made Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt a Mason in 1911, a hundred twenty-two years later. 
He died in office in 1945, at Warm Springs, Georgia, which he had 
founded for polio patients, himself having suffered from that dread 
disease. 


Harry S. Truman (1884- ) 


Brother Truman was a soldier in World War I. He started his 
political career as a county judge, but in reality as a county commis- 
sioner. He became United States Senator, and while a member of that 
body became chairman of the “Truman Committee,” which saved vast 
sums of money for the government through its investigations of war 
agencies and expenditures. He was elected Vice-President under Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, and succeeded to the office of President of the United 
States upon Roosevelt’s death April 12, 1945. As Commander-in-Chief 
of the army, it became his painful duty to order the first atomic bomb 
dropped on the Japanese. He originated the “Fair Deal” slogan. De- 
spite post war difficulties at home and abroad, he secured congressional 
approval of ‘““The Truman Doctrine,” which called for American aid to 
the countries resisting the spread of Communism. He was nominated 
and re-elected in 1948 as President of the United States. His impor- 
tance in the history of the world will be judged by future events. 

Brother Truman’s Masonic activities were confined to his native 
state of Missouri. He was raised in Belton Lodge No. 450 on March 
9, 1909. He became Worshipful Master of Grandview Lodge No. 618, 
Under Dispensation, as well as the First Master under charter. 

He became District Grand Master and District Lecturer for the 
fifty-ninth Masonic district of Missouri. He was chosen as Lecturer 
of the Grand Lodge of Missouri. Finally he was elected Grand Master 
of the Grand Lodge of Missouri in 1940. 

Brother Truman’s successor, Dwight David Eisenhower, elected 
President in 1952, is not a Mason. 
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MASONIC VICE-PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
WHO DID NOT BECOME PRESIDENTS 


The following Brothers were Vice-Presidents of the United States, 
who did not become Presidents. They were Schuyler Colfax, Aaron 
Burr, Daniel D. Tompkins, J. C. Breckenridge, George M. Dallas, 
Charles W. Fairbanks (of Indiana), Garrett A. Hobart, Richard M. 
Josnson, William R. King, Thomas R. Marshall (of Indiana), Adlai E. 
Stevenson (Vice-President under Grover Cleveland), and Henry 


Wallace. 
Richard Nixon, the present Vice-President, is not a Mason. 


MASONS WHO SIGNED THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


Fifty-six patriots signed The Declaration of Independence. Be- 
cause many early Masonic records were lost or purposely destroyed we 
cannot be sure how many of our Brothers affixed their signatures. 
We can state postively that the following Brothers signed this historic 
document. They were John Hancock, Benjamin Franklin, Lyman Hall, 
Joseph Hernes, William Hooper, Thomas Nelson, Jr., Thomas McKean, 
Robert Treat Paine, John Penn, Richard Stockton, Roger Sherman, 
Mathew Thornton, William Whipple, George Walton and John Wither- 


spoon. 


Some Great Masons in History 


All of the Indians who were in the Boston Tea Party in 1773 were 
Masons. 

Kit Carson was probably the first Mason raised in the southwest. 

Garibaldi, great Italian patriot and hero, was a Grand Master in 
Italy. 

John Paul Jones, great naval hero of the Revolutionary War, and 
the first man to hoist an American flag over an American warship, 
was made a Mason in Paris. 

General John J. (Black Jack) Pershing, Supreme Commander of 
The American Expeditionary Forces overseas during World War I, 
was a Mason in Nebraska. 

Lord Kitchener, the British war hero of World War I, was District 


Grand Master in Egypt and India. 
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Roscoe Pound, great American scholar in law, dean of Harvard 
Law School, and author of the “Philosophy of Freemasonry” and 
“Jurisprudence of Freemasonry,” was very proud of his Masonic con- 
nections. 

The Duke of Wellington “sighed for peace in his Lodge before 
Waterloo.” 

Sir Walter Scott almost made “Ivanhoe” a Masonic novel. 

Marquis De Lafayette was America’s great friend in the Revolu- 
tionary War. He and Brother George Washington sat in Masonic 
Lodges together and were bosom friends. 

Davy Crockettt, “king of the wild frontier,” was a member of the 
Craft in Tennessee. 

Sam Houston was called the “Father of the State of Téxas,7 sand 
was also Governor of that great state. He was elected to the Grand 
Lodge of Texas. 

William F. Cody, known as “Buffalo Bill,’ great Indian Scout, 
was a Mason. 

DeWitt Clinton was a lawyer, statesman and Governor of New 
York for eight years. He fostered the building of the Erie Canal, 
which promoted prosperity in the west. He was known as the “father 
of the public school system.’ He served as Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of New York for fourteen years. 

Benjamin Franklin, who was “everything” in all lines of endeavor, 
was a printer, scientist, philosopher, diplomat and statesman. He it 
was who “discovered the spark which Edison discovered would light 
up the dark.” He was one of the most famous signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. He was a Provincial Grand Master, and died in 
1790. He was active in Masonry all his life. 

John Marshall was the able lawyer who, with Brother Washington 
and Brother Madison, hammered out the plan for our national govern- 
ment. He was a Congressman, and then Secretary of State. He, of 
course, was best known as being the great Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. He was one of the “titanic figures,” who loom above the horizon 
once in a thousand years. He took his Masonry very seriously, and was 
a member of Lodge No. 13 in Richmond, Virginia. He was later Grand 
Master of Virginia. His conviction as to the worth of Masonry is the 
complete answer to those who oppose our Order. Ii John Marshall 
believed in the teachings of Masonry, it deserved general approbation. 

Sir Christopher Wren (1632-1723) was an architect and master 
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builder of England. He re-built the great St. Paul’s Cathedral in Lon- 
don, and accomplished many of the world’s greatest architectural 
achievements. Masonic scholars differ on the question of Wren’s 
Masonry. I prefer to believe that he was a Master Mason upon the 
authority of Dr. James Anderson’s “Book of Constitutions” and from 
the fact that newspapers after his death referred to him as a “Free 
Mason.” 


Henry Clay (1777-1852) was a great statesman, and second only 
to Webster in eloquence, at a time when public speaking was a form of 
public action. He was a lawyer from Lexington, Kentucky, became a 
Senator, and then Congressman and was elected Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. He became Secretary of State, and.was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for President three times. He favored the “Missouri 
Compromise” in 1820, which restricted the growth of slavery, and post- 
poned the war between the states for ten years. 


He became an active Mason early in life, and became Grand Master 
of Kentucky in 1820. He led a Masonic movement to organize a Na- 
tional Grand Lodge in 1822. 


As he was in public life, so was he in the fraternity—a great leader 
and spokesman. 


Luther Burbank (1849-1926) was one of the world’s greatest hor- 
ticulturists. He was the originator of cross-breeding to produce new 
fruits and plants. He was the author of many works on which he was 
an eminent authority. 


Brother Burbank was not made a Mason until late in life, but ex- 
pressed his unqualified admiration for its principles. He could not 
accept the creeds and dogmas of many religions, but he believed the 
teachings of Masonry were in line with his theory of the “existence 
of a great Universal Power.” Such “power” as he described, could only 
be the power of the One to whom we reverently refer to as the “Grand 
Master of the Universe.” 

Frederick the Great (1712-1786) was Frederick II, King of Prussia. 
He was made a Mason in Brunswick in 1738, and became Master of 
his Lodge. His patronage was extended to the National Grand Lodge 
of Germany, termed Teutonic Knights. Because he was a close friend 
of the Scottish exile Brother Marshall Keith, and because Frederick II 
and the Teutonic Knights are prominent characters in the Twenty- 
seventh, Degree of the Scottish Rite, it has been assumed by some 
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writers that Frederick the Great “founded the Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite.” 

We believe this supposition erroneous. The “Frederick IT” depicted 
in the Twenty-seventh Degree was Frederick II, King of Naples and 
Sicily, and not Frederick the Great, King of Prussia. 

His appellation “the Great” was only because he increased the ter- 
ritorial limits of his kingdom by 29,000 square miles. 

Concerning John Brent and Joseph Brant, it is not susceptible of 
proof that Brother John Brent, concerning whom the great “John 
Brent Drama” was written, and which is ably produced by our Scottish 
Rite Brethren, was a real or fictional personality. It is believed by 
many Masonic scholars that he was the son of Brother Joseph Brant. 
Joseph Brant was a Mohawk Indian. His sister, Molly Brant, married 
our Brother Sir William Johnson, of England. They established their 
home in London. Joseph Brant followed his sister to England, and 
became a Mason in London in Falcon Lodge in 1776 at that place. 
Brother Joseph Brant returned to America and became a leader of the 
Indians in the War of American Independence on the British side. It 
is thought that his son, John, so disliked the prominence of his father 
in Indian massacres, and in his British alliance that he changed his 
name from Brant to Brent, and as a true patriot, became undercover 
agent for Brother George Washington, Commander-in-Chief of the 
American armies. It is an incident of his association with President 
Washington that is so ably depicted in the “John Brent Drama.” Ap- 
parently Brother Brent’s Masonic history is lost, or was purposely de- 
stroyed for his protection against punishment by the English for his 
patriotic espionage in behalf of the colonies. 

Joseph Brant, the father, became the principal character in a legend 
which is so interesting that we take the opportunity to repeat it. It is 
said that during this War of Independence, and while Brother Joseph 
Brant was in command of the Indian troops on the British side, that a 
Mason by the name of Captain McKinsty, of the United States Army, 
had been captured. As the story goes, the Indians had tied their prisoner 
to a tree, and were preparing to torture him, when he made the mystic 
appeal of a Mason in the hour of danger. It is said that Brant inter- 
posed and rescued his American Brother from his impending fate, took 
him to Quebec, and placed him in the hands of some English Masons, 
who returned him uninjured to the American outposts. This is related 
in Hawkin’s Concise Cyclopedia of Free Masonry, and the incident 
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illustrated on page 283 of Hustorie Pictoresque de la Free Masonry. 
This is also repeated in Revised Edition of Encyclopedia of Free Ma- 
sonry by Hawkins and Hughan, and we may accept it as an incident 
of Masonic history worthy of note. 

Joseph Warren (1741-1775) was a great hero of the Revolutionary 
War and an ardent Mason. He was Grand Master of St. Andrew’s 
Lodge at Boston, and became Provincial Grand Master under warrant 
from the Grand Lodge of Scotland. He was chosen President of the 
Provincial Congress and organized the militia. He was the first man of 
distinction to lay down his life for the “Cause of Independence.” He 
was a doctor in private life to the distinguished families in Boston. 
He became a Major-General in the Continental Army. He was offered, 
but declined, command at Bunker Hill, and volunteered as a private to 
his Masonic Brother, General Israel Putnam. He was so serving when 
killed. 

Hayden says, “This was the first grand offering of Masonry at the 
altar of liberty, and the ground floor of her temple was blood-stained 
at its Eastern Gate.” On the morning after the battle, his body was 
viewed by Brother Paul Revere, who identified him by a tooth which 
Brother Revere had previously filled with gold. Brother Warren was 
buried on the field, but afterwards his body was removed to King’s 
Chapel and buried with Masonic honors. So eloquent and poignant 
were the words of Brother Perez Morton at his funeral, that they 
should be read by all Masons. 

“Our Grand Master,” said he, “fell by the hands of ruffians, but 
was afterwards raised in honor and authority. We searched on the 
fields for a murdered son of a widow, and found him by the turf and 
the twig buried on the brow of the hill.” 

Ethan Allen (1737-1789) was a Vermont Mason, a Revolutionary 
soldier and colonel of the “Green Mountain Boys.” With his ‘“Boys’’ 
he walked into the Fortress of Ticonderoga, and took possession “in 
the name of the Continental Congress and the great Jehovah,” and as 
one historian dryly observes “without being able to show credentials 
from either.” 

Paul Revere (1735-1818) was one of the most active patriots in the 
Revolution. He was a master of many crafts. A master silversmith, 
goldsmith, draftsman and engraver. He discovered new methods of 
casting bells and cannon, and perfected the technique of copper plating 
and rolling. This last industry is to this day operated by his successors. 
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He could be called a skilled craftsman and artist in everything he did. 
It is recorded he shod a horse and fitted a set of false teeth all in one 
day. He assisted in the coining of money for the provinces, made 
cannon, and manufactured gunpowder. 

He had the distinction of being one of the “Indians” in the Boston 
Tea Party. He was a Colonel of the Massachusetts militia. It was he, 
who Brother Major General Joseph Warren dispatched as a courier 
“to ride and spread the alarm” of the British expedition against Lex- 
ington and Concord. 

He was the confidant of General George Washington, and perhaps 
understood, as well as any other man, the role that the colonies would 
play in the new world. 

He was initiated in St. Andrew’s Lodge at Boston and became 
Master of that Lodge in 1770. He became Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts in 1795. 

Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1829), or Napoleon I, became a Mason 
in 1799. Soon thereafter, as he was rampaging with his armies about 
the world, he reached Egypt. One of his army engineers, named Bou- 
chard, found a curiously engraved slab of basalt in a pile of rubble 
near the town of Rosetta, on the western delta of the Nile. Napoleon 
was jubilant. He believed the carvings to be of Masonic origin, and 
that by its translation he could announce that he, the Great Napoleon, 
had discovered the account of the beginning of Masonry, or the lost 
word. 

The stone proved of no Masonic significance. Its carvings, made 
in 196 B. C., were an account of the reign of Ptolemny V. The story 
told on the stone was written in the Greek, Demotic and Hieroglyphic 
languages. By translating the carvings of the Rosetta Stone into the 
Greek, the Demotic and Hieroglyphic became understandable. Scholars 
could from this discoverey translate for the first time countless ancient 
manuscripts. 

Thus a Mason, seeking “more light,” albeit for his own fame, was 
instrumental in producing the key to ages past. 

Thomas Smith Webb (1771-1819) in whose honor Webb Lodge 
was named, was born in Boston, Mass. He was made a Mason in Keene, 
New Hampshire, in 1792. This great Masonic scholar is recognized as 
the inventor and founder of the “work” known as “American Rite, 
which we term “York Rite.” His “York Rite” is universally practiced 
throughout the United States. 
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The biographies of Great Masons could be extended far beyond 
the limits of this work. The writer reluctantly brings to a close this 
portion of the book. 


In closing, we would mention Brother Robert Burns, the Scotch 
lyric poet from Doon River, Poet Laureate of Scotland, and Brother 
Sir Walter Scott, whom he met in the Craft. Brother Scott introduced 
Brother Burns to the admiration of the literary world. 


Jonahan Swift, author of Gulliver’s Travels, David Garrick, Edmund 
Burke, James Boswell, and Dr. Samuel Johnson were famous men and 
Masons. 


J. Edgar Hoover, renowned director of the F. B. I., is an enthu- 
siastic Mason. 

Will Rogers, beloved humorist and philosopher, always wore a 
Masonic lapel button. 

Rudyard Kipling wrote wonderful prose and poetry. Among these 
were “Kim,” a Masonic novel, and a series of stories purely Masonic 
entitled, “In the Interests of the Brethren.” He was made a Mason in 
Hope and Perseverance Lodge No. 782, Lahore, India. 

Mozart (1756-1791), the great German composer, was a Mason. 
He composed a Masonic song, music for the opening and closing cere- 
monies of the Lodge, and “The Magic Flute,” which was a melodious, 
Masonic opera. His close friend was Brother Franz Joseph Hayden 
~ (1732-1809), the composer of a hundred and fifty symphonies includ- 
ing “The Creation,” the movement which centers on the words “Let 
There Be Light.” 

Brother Edwin Booth (1833-1893) was an American actor, and a 
member of New York Lodge. He was perhaps the greatest Shakes- 
pearean actor of all time. 

When on tour throughout the United States and England, he de- 
lighted to visit the local Lodges and portray a character of the Third 
Degree. 

I would close this chapter with an excerpt from a speech he made 
at a Masonic gathering in New York which summarizes what we of the 
Craft have felt, but were impotent to describe in words. He said: 


“In all my research and study, in all my close analysis of the 
masterpieces of Shakespeare, in my earnest determination to 
make those plays appear real on the mimetic stage, I have never, 
and nowhere, met tragedy so real, so sublime, so magnificent, 
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as the Legend of Hiram. It is substance without shadow—the 
manifest destiny of life which requires no picture and scarcely 
a word to make a lasting impression upon all who can understand. 
To be a Worshipful Master and to throw my whole soul into that 
work, with the Candidate for my audience and the Lodge for my 
stage, would be a greater personal distinction than to receive the 
plaudits of people in the threatre of the world.” 
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